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Like it or not, America is in the Far 


East; how she plays her new role will 
affect the lives of countless millions 








by Ropert E. SHERWooD 


WW" Japan hoisted the white 
flag, and total victory was 
achieved, that tough old sailor, 
Admiral William F. Halsey, said: 

“Victory is not the end, but the 
beginning.”’ 

“Bull” Halsey had contributed 
plenty to the winning of the war 
in the Pacific and he knew whereof 
he spoke. We have come to the be- 
ginning of an entirely new era in 
the Far East—an era which may 
produce peace or immeasurable 
trouble. 

Our forces are in the Japanese 


home islands, the Bonins, the Ryuk-. 


yus, the Marianas, the western- 
most Carolines and the Philippines. 
And in all the strategically impor- 
tant points along this far-flung 
frontier we intend to stay. 

This is expansion on a staggering 
scale. In the nineteenth century 
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Our New Frontier 


American pioneers crossed this con- 
tinent in covered wagons. They 
reached the Pacific Coast, and 
stopped. In this century we have 
crossed the Pacific Ocean in air- 
planes and aircraft carriers and 
transports and tankers—we have 
carried atomic bombs—to the vast 
doorstep of Asia. Whether we like 
it or not, we are in the Far East. 

We are confronting an entirely 
new reality in our history. How will 
we face it? Will we consider our 
new fortified island frontier a 
Maginot Line behind which we will 
crouch, waiting through the years 
for another Pearl Harbor attack? 

Or will this be a jumping off 
place? And if so— jumping off 
into what? Jumping, perhaps, into 
a campaign of economic imperial- 
ism? Or jumping into practice of 
the doctrines of international coop- 
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eration which we have preached? 

Thirteen years ago Owen Latti- 
more wrote a book with the pro- 
phetic title: Manchuria, Cradle of 
Conflict. This year he wrote one with 
the somewhat hopeful title, Soludion 
in Asia. This latter book makes a 
point worthy of the consideration 
of every thoughtful American: 

The longest land frontier in the 
world stretches westward from 
Vladivostok. 

South of that line lives about half 
of the human race, including the 
Chinese. 

North of that line is one power: 
the Soviet Union. 

It is toward the eastern end of 
this line—rather than to Europe— 
that we can look in the future for 
the greatest possible danger to 
world peace. 

Most of our thinking about the 
Soviet Union has been conditioned 
by deceptive propaganda, mainly 
Nazi. This propaganda created 
the “Bolshevik Bogey” as a threat to 
the western world (which Hitler 
himself fought to enslave). 

According to some of our writers 
and orators, the exact location of 
the Russo-Polish frontier would 
appear to provide the entire key to 
world peace; it would appear to be 
as greatly our American concern as 
was “fifty-four forty or fight!’’ But 
if we look at these things real- 
istically we shall see that we are 
now considerably more concerned 
with the borders of Manchuria 
than with the borders of Poland 
as a potential “‘cradle of conflict.” 

It is an obvious probability that 
economic development within the 
Soviet Union after this war will 
bear many resemblances to our 
own American development in the 
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years that followed. the Civil War. 
But it will travel in the opposite 
direction. 

If there were a Horace Greeley in 
Moscow today he would undoubt- 
edly advise, “Go East—young man 
—go East.” 

The Russians will have incalcu- 
lable opportunities for expansion of 
their industries and their agricul- 
ture within their own territories all 
the way from the Urals to the 
Bering Sea, where they are separa- 
ted from U. S. territory by only a 
few miles of cold water and the 
International Date Line. It is by 
this eastward development that 
the Russians will be able to increase 
their standard of living—and if we 
think that the Russian people are 
too stupid or too docile to demand 
a higher standard of living, then 
we are underrating them as badly 
as Hitler did. 

There is the possibility—if not 
the probability or the certainty— 
that China will progress similarly 
as a modern, industrial power in 
the next fifty years. And East Asia 
may develop into an exceedingly 
tough neighborhood, even with the 
Japs rendered (and kept) impotent. 


Ir Is EVIDENT today that the enor- 
mous increase in our naval and air 
power and our occupation of dis- 
tant bases cause no alarm in Asia. 
In fact, quite the reverse is true. 
The fear is not that we may develop 
into a mighty aggressor but that 
we may retreat to a status of aloof 
isolationism, setting up static de- 
fenses against trouble which might 
come to us from other continents, 
but doing nothing to prevent 
trouble at the source. 

We shall be able to get along 
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well with our Asiatic neighbors if 
we have sufficient strength, and 
sufficient intelligence to use that 
strength, not as a dog in the man- 
ger, not for the grasping of short- 
term commercial advantages, but 
with the practical altruism which 
produces the greatest long-term 
benefits. 

Fortified bases from Okinawa to 
Palawan will avail us litthe—they 
will form merely another Maginot 
Line—unless they are maintained 
for the furtherance of a policy 
which is intelligently formulated, 
clearly expressed and vigorously 
implemented. 

Of course the cornerstone of that 
policy, in Asia and everywhere else, 
is our determination to sustain the 
strength of the international organi- 
zation for world peace. But that is 
only a verbal beginning. From 
there on out, actions and not words 
will do the loudest talking. 

The first real test of our future 
policy will be our handling of 
Japan. We must be primarily re- 
sponsible for all Allied policy to- 
ward the third and last Axis enemy. 
Our relations with Russia and 
China will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the wisdom and resolute- 
ness of the leadership we provide. 

I have talked to many of the 
leaders of our forces in the Pacific 
—the men who have had the best 
chance to gain a working knowl- 
edge of the Japanese through hav- 
ing fought them. A small minority 
of them believe there is no solution 
for Japan short of total extermina- 
tion; but the majority opinion, as I 
have heard it expressed, may be 
summarized as follows: 

The Japanese Emperor and his 
whole dynasty must go. The “di- 
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vinity of the Emperor’’ concept is 
of comparatively recent origin. It 
is a myth contrived and promoted 
by the war lords to fortify their own 
authority over the Japanese people. 
It depends for its survival on the 
legend of infallibility and invinci- 
bility. That legend does not look 
very impressive now that Allied 
arms have completed the defeat of 
Japan and the destruction of every 
vestige of her military power. It 
may well be that removal of the 
discredited: symbol will blast the 
myth out of existence. 

Certainly there seems to be con- 
siderable evidence to support this 
opinion. The concept of Emperor- 
divinity cannot be deep-rooted in 
the Japanese soul,. for it has been 
proved over and over again that 
Japanese individuals lose it very 
quickly when given opportunities 
for enlightenment. (The Nisei 
from Honolulu and the Mainland, 
who have fought gallantly with 
U. S. forces in various theaters, 
stood in no awe whatever of Hiro- 
hito “the god.”’) 

We can dispense with the notion 
that we must retain Hirohito as 
another Darlan for purposes of 
temporary expediency. 

The Allied military government 
of Japan, under General Mac- 
Arthur, need have no Japanese tie- 
ups or stooges whatsoever. It must 
be the armed agency of conquest. It 
must dispense justice and retribu- 
tion relentlessly. It must hunt down 
and capture and kill the criminals, 
of high and low degree, who have 
been in any way responsible for 
jJapan’s appalling atrocities and 
perfidies. It must destroy whatever 
remains of Japan’s military or- 
ganization and -equipment and 
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heavy industry. It must start the 
reorganization of Japan’s light in- 
dustry, beginning with the produc- 
tion of goods most needed for the 
recovery and rehabilitation of those 
areas, primarily China and the 
Philippines, which have suffered 
most from devastation at the hands 
of the Japs in this war. 

This military government—and 
with it Allied military occupation— 
of Japan must continue for as long 
as may be necessary until some 
liberal movement among the Japa- 
nese has gained sufficient power to 
be reasonably reliable as an instru- 
ment of authority. That word 
“reasonably”? must be underlined. 
There. must never be a time for as 
long as you or I may live when we 
are not watching Japan—watching 
from without and from within and 
from above—to make absolutely 
certain that the anachronistic spirit 
of Bushido is not again plotting for 
conquest and destruction. 

It.is my belief, however—and it is 
the belief of others who know a lot 
more about it than I do—that the 
Japanese may prove to be more 
easily curable than the Germans. 





Robert E. Sherwood, who wrote his first play 
at the age of ten and has since won three 
Pulitzer Prize awards in drama, forsook 
his career as one of America’s most brilliant 
playwrights to serve as director of the Over- 
seas Branch of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. A veteran of World War I, in which 
he was gassed and wounded, Sherwood has 
for years been an outspoken foe of Fascism 
and an eloquent champion of freedom for 
all men. The same genius which shone so 
brightly in ‘“‘There Shall Be No Night,” a 
milestone in the history of the American 
theatre, is reflected in this thoughtful and 
timely article on the role America must play 
in the Far East. 
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The worst of the Japanese crimes, 
horrible as they are, have been due 
to a kind of hysteria, a kind of 
panic. While the Germans have re- 
vealed themselves: as hardened, 
cold-blooded, systematic criminals, 
the Japanese have behaved as emo- 
tionally immature fanatics. 

I am referring to the Japanese 
armed forces in general, but there 
is another important element in 
Japan which must not be over- 
looked: the financiers, the industri- 
alists—the Mitsubishis, Mitsuis and 
company, who are the opposite 
numbers of the German Thyssens 
and Schachts. Those Japs are not 
emotionally immature; they are the 
original “‘Excuse please—so sorry” 
boys, and they can be supremely 
dangerous in the future. 

We must not be taken in by the 
assurances, which they will attempt 
to give us, that they represent 
“‘conservative stability” and a re- 
turn to “law and order” in Japan. 
They represent nothing but the 


Japanese will to rearm. Here again 


the Russians and the Chinese will 
be watching us closely: if we try to 
*‘do business” with the Japs, it will 
be obvious that we are interested 
in temporary expediency rather 
than permanent peace. 


Our HANDLING of Japan is only 
one step in the establishment and 
implementation of our Asiatic poli- 
cy. Of even greater importance— 
and of greater complexity—is the 
question of our attitude toward 
China. Here is where we come to 
that long land frontier with the 
Soviet Union which provides the 
most potentially explosive of all the 
areas on the earth’s surface. Here 
is where the contact at Vladi- 
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vostok ceases to be academic. 

The average American can hard- 
ly be blamed for a certain confusion 
as to the internal situation in China. 
If he tries to simplify the whole 
thing, in his own terms, by dividing 
the Chinese into “Communists” 
and “Democrats,” he is apt to be 
wrong on both counts. Nor is he 
helped much by the so-called ‘“‘ex- 
perts.”” Owen Lattimore has aptly 
described the bewilderment of any 
one of us who has tried to learn 
about China: 

“It was a common experience to 
hear a lecture or read an article 
by an ‘expert’ describing China as 
a chaos of mnilitarists, opium, 
squeeze, concubines, Communists, 
and malevolent encroachment on 
foreign interests...or...a lecture 
or article describing the Chinese as 
a democratic people, guided by a 
devoted band of wise political 
leaders who were preparing, among 
other things, an unlimited field for 
American enterprise and profit.” 

It is difficult to say whether 
China has suffered more in Ameri- 
ca from her detractors or from her 
extravagant devotees. 

Whether you feel that China is a 
chaos of militarists or a democratic 
people guided by wise political 
leaders, the fact remains that China 
is a nation of more than 450 million 
people who, through the centuries, 
have displayed a capacity for gen- 
ius, for moral and spiritual and 
intellectual leadership, which can 
make them great or can make them 
terrible. 

If China were to be unified in the 
future as a militant force under a 
war-lord oligarchy, then we should 
find ourselves longing for the good 
old days when we had nothing to 
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contend with in Asia but Japan. 

But if China is unified under a 
government truly representative of 
the hopes and aspirations of the 
masses of her people—a govern- 
ment guided by the democratic 
principles of Sun Yat-sen—then 
she will become an overwhelmingly 
powerful force for the maintenance 
of world peace. 

There can be little argument 
as to which way our interests lie. 

We are certainly not going to 
enforce democracy in China at the 
point of a bayonet. And I hope we 
are not going to consider China 
solely as a “‘market,” in which we 
may “sell’? democracy (together 
with our commercial products). 

It is a good rule—but one which 
is far too simple for those who place 
the formulation of foreign policy 
among the occult sciences—to prac- 
tice what you preach. 

And what we have preached 
(and practiced) in this war, and 
what we should preach and prac- 
tice in the peace, can be boiled 
down to this: 

Democracy can be just. 

Democracy can be generous. 

Democracy— in the words of one 
of its great exponents—can be “‘co- 
pious, vehement, spiritual, bold.” 

Democracy can be strong. 








WE must Not take our place in 
the future world in the manner of a 
timid, conservative, pussyfooting 
diplomat whose most persistent 
nightmare is that some sunny day 
he might be caught, in public, 
squarely facing an issue. 

Nor must we attempt to assume 
the role of a super-shrewd horse- 
trader, looking out first, last and 
always for the selfish interests of 
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“Number One,” scheming con- 
stantly to outsmart the other fellow 
and sell him a gold brick. 

For, in either case, we should be 
heading straight for another world 
war, and one in which we would 
learn that the present atomic bomb 
is no more than a hint of things 
to come. 

The only role we should play in 
the Far East—and it is one for 
which our country is by its geo- 
graphical position and by its very 
nature well qualified—is that of a 
firm friend, with the accent on both 
those words. 

We may meet the Russians in 
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Our Unsung Army oN 

OULD you do it? Would you sit in 
W: drafty corridor or lobby for 
hours at a stretch waiting for a rare 
customer to come over to your table 
and buy a 25-dollar bond? Would you 
give up your home life for a full day 
or a part day several times a week to 
drive a Red Cross station wagon? 
Would you do the hard and thankless 
tasks of a Nurse’s Aide? Would you sit 
on a draft board or a ration board two 
days a week deciding the destiny of a 
man, the allotment of food, transporta- 
tion, shoes, and suffer all the abuse 
your work must bring? And would you 
have kept it up for years? 

Maybe you think they’re “chumps.” 
But the thousands of people who have 
been serving as volunteers all over 
America for the last five years are not 
“chumps.” They are full-hearted, will- 
ing, kind and generous people who 
have taken on a tough, time-consum- 
ing job in a pure spirit of service. They 
seldom get thanks for the work they 
do, and the only publicity they receive 
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East Asia with suspicion, and mis- 
trust, and fear, and itching trigger 
fingers. Or we may meet them in 
the spirit of General Eisenhower 
when he met Marshal Zhukov in 
Germany and said, “All of us who 
are right-thinking want the com- 
mon men of all nations to have 
opportunities that we fought to 
preserve for them . . . Speaking 
for the Allied forces, I say we are 
going to have peace even if we 
have to fight for it.” 

It seems to me that with those 
strong, wise words “‘Ike” laid down 
a good, sound cornerstone for our 
foreign policy everywhere. 
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is harsh criticism for “stupid mistakes.” 
Would you do it? No, you say, a 
thousand times no. But remember, the 
job has to be done by someone, and 
for the millions of us who won’t do it, 
there are hundreds of thousands: who 
will. The job they’re doing is a 
job in which you could and should 
help. They are not just serving their 
country—they are serving you. They 
have given you many gifts you have 
ignored, they have kept the nation’s 
ball rolling for your benefit, and while 
assuming personal expense, they have 
never received a penny in payment. 
Next time you see a volunteer on 
the job, remember he or she is not a 
show-off, not a trouble maker—but a 
servant working for nothing. Step over 
and tell that man or woman that you 
appreciate what he or she has done for 
you. And if you can’t there and then 
cooperate in the volunteer’s special 
activity, at least be generous enough 
to say a simple ““Thank you”’ for ser- 
vice received. —James T. MANGAN 
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by CAMERON SHIPP 


N OVERSIZED Irishman named 
A Jimmy McHugh is on a dicker 
with the Bank of America to col- 
lect royalties on some of your 
fondest memories. He already has 
in operation a smartly-geared or- 
ganization staffed with publicists, 
exploiteers and statisticians which 
devotes itself to promoting sweet 
recollections and yesteryear’s ro- 
mances on a national scale. 

If you are square or hep, or 
merely sentimental, you know who 
Jimmy McHugh is. He is a song- 
writer, one of the best, and the 
burden of his message to the world, 
in two-quarter, three-quarter, 
march time or point counterpoint, 
is always, in whistle-proof melody, 
*T love you.” Having said “‘I love 
you”’ in five hundred songs over a 
period of years, Mr. McHugh dis- 
covered he had an enormous in- 
vestment tucked away in the musi- 
cal memories of the nation’s hum- 
mers and finger-tappers, and he 
has set about to collect all the nice 
cabbage that is coming to him. 

Five hundred song titles mean 
an archive of several thousand con- 
tracts with publishers, record mak- 
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Jimmy McHugh has a rich stake in the continuing 
popularity of tunes that he wrote yesterday 


ers, radio networks, motion picture 
studios, and individuals. They are 
as confusing as the pica print of a 
double indemnity clause. Only the 
occult science of cashiers and the 
cunning of people who enjoy 
algebra can cope with them. This 
explains why Mr. McHugh is on 
a deal with a bank. He purports 
to view this state of affairs with 
naive astonishment. 

The fact is that Jimmy McHugh, 
who can write a song faster than 
a Vassar girl can mutter “daisy 
chain,” is a kind of executive 
tunesmith, one of the most suc- 
cessful businessman-composers of 
his era. He epitomizes a fantastic 
trade and has taught it new tricks 
which pay lovely dividends. 

Jimmy is a practitioner of the 
relaxed, or stream of consciousness, 
school of composition. In his in- 
stance, the stream is a pool. At 
ease in cabana No. 5 on the edge of 
the Beverly Hills Hotel’s opulent 
swimming hole, he finds that new 
tunes murmur in his head at will. 
He never spends long hours over a 
hot piano, worrying out a new 
theme. He has, as a matter of fact, 
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two thousand ideas for songs tidily 
pigeonholed, and could go on pro- 
ducing hits if he turned tone-deaf. 

Recently he hurried home from 
the 20th Century-Fox studio, where 
he relaxes at high pay, and emp- 
tied his pockets on his secretary’s 
desk. The chief items were his 
new will and a check from the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers for sixteen 
thousand dollars. On the backs of 
each were scribbled notations for 
new tunes which had occurred to 
him at traffic stops on the way. 

Jimmy is a composer who picks 
up a stray phrase, any phrase, 
such as “sunny side of the street,” 
or a sailor’s remark to his girl 
friend, “I can’t give you anything 
but love, baby,” and turns it into 
a popular song. 

One evening he was having 
dinner with Pat O’Brien at the 
Vine Street Brown Derby. Pat 
read a letter from “Sonny” Bragg, 
who played football for Duke be- 
fore joining the Air Forces in North 
Africa. The letter told about an air 
battle, and somewhere in it, Son- 
ny tossed off the line, ““We came 
in On an engine and a prayer.” 
Jimmy idly noted that on his cuff, 
substituted “‘wing”’ for “engine” as 
more poetic, relaxed at a piano a 
few hours later, and wrote 47,500 
dollars’ worth of hit tune. 


Jmmy McHucu is a large, be- 
nign, Boston Irishman whose moth- 
er was a music teacher and whose 
father was a plumber. Jimmy gave 
up plumbing when he dropped a 
wrench on his foot. 

His mother taught him music, 
and he became a composer while 
still in knee pants. It was Mrs. 
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McHugh’s habit to rap his knuckles 
when his tunes sounded too much 
like stolen phrases from Puccini, 
Verdi or Tschaikowsky. His ad- 
miration for Puccini persists, but he 
resists the urge to plagiarize him. 

Jimmy went from his father’s 
plumbing establishment to the 
Boston Opera House, where he 
was happy at his job as a messenger 
boy because there was a piano in 
every cranny. He played them all, 
got to be an expert performer and 
arranger, and found himself a job 
with the Boston branch of Irving 
Berlin’s publishing house. He was 
paid eight dollars a week for plug- 
ging songs, along with 21 other 
pluggers who hurried around Bos- 
ton, from music hall to bar, to 
dime-store music counters, bang- 
ing out Berlin melodies. Between 
plugs, he wrote tunes, but without 
much success. 

From Boston, Jimmy went to 
New York and met a brilliant girl, 
Dorothy Fields, daughter of Lew. 
They formed a song-writing team 
that soon ranked with Rodgers and 
Hart, Kern and Hammerstein, and 
the Gershwin brothers. Their first 
show, Blackbirds of 1928, produced 
what the professionals call a “stand- 
ard,” a tune that seems to be good 
for all time. This was J Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love, Baby, which 
was derived—as indicated before— 
from a chance remark heard on a 
street corner. 

McHugh took over the Cotton 
Club in Harlem, and not only 
wrote more hits but began to dis- 
cover and assist talented young 
people. Duke Ellington, Rudy Val- 
lee and Phil Harris were three of 
his many proteges. 

And the songs came. Some of the 
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titles that now concern the bank, 
the statisticians and the publicity 
men are: Digga Digga Doo, Exactly 
Like You, Sunny Side of the Street, 
South American Way, Where Are You, 
Say a Prayer for the Boys Over There, 
and more than four hundred others, 
most of which you could probably 
identify from the first bars of each 
chorus. 

Obviously, Hollywood needed 
such a man. Jimmy began to 
commute to the studios in 1930, 
and today he seems to be set on a 
term contract with Fox. He has 
written songs for Deanna Durbin, 
Ginny Simms, Frank Sinatra, Car- 
men Miranda, and virtually every 
other star who can carry a tune on 
a sound track. 


SONG WRITING is a_ business 
which 35 million hopeless ama- 
teurs, to understate the fact out- 
rageously, are constantly trying to 
crash. Their chances are somewhat 
less than those of a hillbilly crooner 
with the Juilliard Foundation. Song 
writing is dominated by the pros, 
and specifically by a little choir 
of tuneful men whose number sel- 
dom exceeds fifty. 

Jimmy McHugh is one of these. 
He represents the composers who 
write the “standards.” Actually, 
the field is considerably narrower 
than fifty. If at this moment you 
decided to whistle or hum ten 
popular tunes, the odds are long 
that you would not stray far from 
Cole Porter, Irving Berlin, Vin- 
cent Youmans, George Gershwin, 
Hoagy Carmichael, Rudolf Friml, 
and, of course, Jimmy McHugh. 

While Jimmy turns out new 
tunes, his staff toils over the old 
ones, “Songs by Jimmy McHugh” 
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is an organization dedicated to the 
proposition that Jimmy’s five hun- 
dred should be played constantly 
by everybody. 

The success or failure of “Songs 
by Jimmy McHugh” is not left to 
chance. Jimmy subscribes to three 
services which tell him to the 
moment and to the dollar how well 
his old songs are doing. 

Maurice Soladair, an astute 
Hollywood publicist, also toils for 
Jimmy, but not merely to keep his 
name in the paper. His press agent 
concentrates on letting the music 
world know that Sunny Side of the 
Street was played by seventeen 
bands last week. 

Attorney Larry McHugh, Jim- 
my’s brother, puts in full time 
superintending current royalties 
and inspecting fine print in new 
contracts. Over all these expert 
advisers, Jimmy presides with the 
aid of four secretaries. 

Precisely how much does a hit 
tune earn and where does the 
money come from? Take Coming in 
ona Wing and a Prayer, written in 
1943. It sold 800 thousand copies 
in the United States and 700 
thousand in England, which fetched 
thirty thousand dollars. It brought 
in at least ten thousand dollars 
from ‘‘mechanicals,” that is to say, 
records and transcriptions, and 
7,500 dollars from motion pictures. 
The total is 47,500 dollars. 

Any time this song, or any other 
McHugh song of like popularity, 
is used in a motion picture, Jimmy 
collects handsomely. Then there’s 
ASCAP. 

The American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers will 
take in approximately eight mil- 
lion dollars this year from radio 
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stations, theatres, bars, restaurants, 
grills, taverns, dance halls and 
night clubs in which music of any 
kind is played. The proceeds are 
split among ASCAP members ac- 
cording to ratings determined by 
a committee. The top rating is 
“AA,” a pinnacle on which Mc- 
Hugh has long resided along with 
about fifty or sixty other song- 
writers. Their ASCAP average is 
between eighteen and twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year—and this will 
go on and on, as long as there are 
descendants of the composer to 
collect royalties on the music to 
which your descendants will listen. 

While there are no popular song 
writers known who are shy folk, 
avoiding publicity or averse to 
reaching for a nice dollar, it seems 
that Jimmy McHugh has most 
ably grasped the elementary -eco- 
nomics of the business. Which is to 
say that old hit songs (standards) 
are commodities for which desire 
has previously been created, and 
that new generations of listeners are 
coming along to whom they should 
be re-introduced. Therefore ‘“‘Mu- 
sic by Jimmy McHugh,” the four 
secretaries, the public relations 
counsellor, and the accurate mar- 
ket reports. 

Jimmy’s head is as innocent of 
down as the ivory of his keyboard. 
He dresses and looks like a gentle- 


man who might pass the plate 
every Sunday at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Beverly Hills, 
which he does. Unlike many 
another songsmith, he is not a 
two-finger composer. He plays in 
any key, and is likely to perform 
Debussy, Stravinsky or Ravei, 
Mozart or Puccini, as often—well, 
almost as often—as his own com- 
positions. 

McHugh follows his friends’ ca- 
reers as shrewdly as he guides his 
own, goads them, advises them and 
arranges profitable introductions. 
A few years ago he became fasci- 
nated by the news that Harvard 
students were eating goldfish. Upon 
investigating this curious phenom- 
enon, possibly with the idea of 
writing a song entitled “Goldfish 
and Crimson, I Love You,”’ he dis- 
covered that the hoopla had been 
inspired by a youngster named 
Bernie Kamins. He solved Mr. 
Kamins’ career problem for him 
by sending him to Hollywood to 
become a press agent. Mr. Kamins 
has prospered. 

Jimmy’s mother, now eighty, 
lives with him in his Beverly Hills 
home. She enjoys playing Jimmy 
McHugh tunes on a modernistic 
grey and silver piano, a gift from 
George Gershwin, and she still 
raps Jimmy’s knuckles when she 
thinks he is stealing from Puccini. 


Initial Distinction 


apes AT the fashionable hotels in London have nearly reached 
normal. At the Piccadilly everybody drew to attention when the page 

boy called for a Mr. Neutrosponsiavanci. 
A dignified-looking Latin slowly rose to his feet and asked, ““What initials, 
—Tep Bentz 


please?” 
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by Howarp WHITMAN 


~ ras THEN, is the professor’s epi- 
taph. You cannot carve it into 
any headstone, for the ashes of the 
professor’s body are scattered per- 
haps over the green hillsides or the 
snowy plateaus or the ragged fiords 
of Norway. But you can record it 
in your hearts, for this professor— 
Leif Tronstad—saved us from Nazi 
atom bombs. 

The glowing accounts of the 
American-British development of 
the atomic bomb piled praise upon 
the heads of many professors. Men 
of learning stepped from their 
cloisters and basked for a bit in 
the sunlight of well-earned tribute. 
They had developed the atomic 
bomb and won the war. 

Said Winston Churchill in offer- 
ing thanks for Divine help in the 
race for atomic power, “By His 
mercy British and American science 
outpaced all German efforts.” 

Thank God, to be sure. But it 
should not be overlooked that for 
this work He had an able servant 
in Leif Tronstad. As saboteur par 
excellence, the young professor was 
a ball and chain on Nazi ankles in 
this race to the atomic finish line. 
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A heroic Norwegian professor died a Gestapo 
death to save us from the full fury of the Nazis 
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He hindered the Nazis immeasur- 
ably in the development of their 
own atomic bomb. He held them 
back while our scientists did the 
outpacing. His final contribution 
was a parachute jump into Nor- 
way and a Gestapo death. 

In Southern Norway, in a deep 
cleft called the Valley of the 
Moon, there is the town of Rjukan. 
Here are located the sprawling 
factories of Norsk Hydro, largest 
electro-chemical firm in Norway. 
In a tiny village called Vemork, 
Norsk Hydro had an electrolysis 
plant which was the largest pro- 
ducer of hydrogen in the world. 

Norsk Hydro had a young ad- 
visor—tow-headed, blue-eyed Pro- 
fessor Tronstad of the department 
of chemistry at Trondheim Tech- 
nical Institute. In the secrecy of 
his laboratory, Professor Tronstad 
was working at something during 
those pre-war years. Like scientists 
the world over, he too was probing 
the secrets of the atom, trying to 
split open the tiniest particles of 
matter and set free the basic energy 
of the universe. 

With unshakable faith that one 
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day man would work this miracle, 
Professor Tronstad persuaded Norsk 
Hydro to give him one small room 
in the electrolysis plant so that he 
could try to manufacture heavy 
water. He built his apparatus. It 
was successful. The tiny village of 
Vemork, in the Valley of the 
Moon, became one of the few 
places in the world where this 
mysterious substance could be pro- 
duced. It soon became the world’s 
largest producer, and the only 
quantity producer, of heavy water. 

To say “‘quantity producer”’ when 
speaking of heavy water requires 
an adjustment of semantic values. 
In the beginning the plant pro- 
duced just a few grams a day. That 
was quantity. By 1940 it was pro- 
ducing two liters a day. That was 
tremendous quantity. When the 
Germans took over, they stepped 
production up to four liters a day. 

Heavy water is water in which 
the hydrogen content is actually 
“heavy hydrogen,” or deuterium. 
The formula is D,O instead of H,O. 
The deuteron, or nucleus, of the 
deuterium atom has double the 
weight of the hydrogen proton. 
Scientists had discovered that this 
rare substance was an ideal mod- 


erator in splitting the atom. It- 


successfully slowed down neutrons 
in their bombardment of uranium 
atoms. 

With the thunderous dawn of 
April 9, 1940, Nazis swept into 
Norway, and if their boots made 
the streets of Oslo tremble, there 
was even greater trembling in 
scientific laboratories the world 
over—for Germany now had in 
its power, in its stolen domain, the 
heavy water of Vemork. And that 
meant a substantial head-start in 
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the race for mastery of the atom. 

Professor Tronstad shuttled un- 
obtrusively between Vemork and 
the university at Trondheim, pre- 
tending to be a loathsome quisling 
but actually keeping a sharp eye 
on every move the Nazis were 
making. He and his underground 
colleagues reported by radio to the 
Norwegian High Command in Lon- 
don and London replied through 
code messages hidden in its regular 
Norwegian Service of the BBC. 
The Nazis never dreamed there 
was any special meaning in the in- 
congruous remarks that popped up 
in the midst+of a BBC program, 
remarks such as “‘“The apples are 
not ripe yet.” 

Well, soon the apples ripened. 
The Germans had stepped up the 
production of heavy water in 
Vemork. It was time for an Allied 
move in this weird battle of the 
laboratories. 

On advice from Professor Tron- 
stad and his underground friends, 
British Combined Operations sent 
forty commandos aloft in 
gliders towed by transport planes. 
They were to land on the Hardan- 
ger Plateau above Rjukan and 
then knife their way down to the 
Vemork electrolysis plant and blow 
it to kingdom come. 

When the airborne saboteurs 
crossed the Norwegian coast the 
weather suddenly closed in. By the 
time they were over Rjukan there 
were billows of cumulus below 
them. It was impossible to see the 
prearranged ground signals which 
were to mark a safe landing ground, 
and their gas was insufficient to 
haul the gliders home. 

War enforces tough decisions 
This time the decision was to cut 
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the gliders loose and let them slide 
down through the clouds to what- 
ever fate might await them. One 
glider plunged into the sea near 
Stavanger, to quick death. The 
other made a landing near Flek- 
kefjord and the commandos on 
board were quickly captured by a 
German garrison. They were sum- 
marily shot. 

Unfortunately the Germans 
found maps showing the objective 
of the glider troops. The guard 
around the Vemork plant was 
quadrupled. Mines were laid in 
the surrounding area. Searchlights 
and anti-aircraft guns were in- 
stalled. Hundreds of Norwegians 
were questioned. 

Professor Tronstad was working 
in his laboratory at the university 
at Trondheim one afternoon when 
an underground courier burst in 
with the staccato news, ‘‘Flee for 
your life! The Gestapo knows! 
They have found out! They are 
after you!” 

Professor Tronstad crammed his 
vital papers into his shirt and start- 
ed out on the underground escape 
route to Sweden. Within two hours 
the Gestapo had surrounded his 
home and scowling Nazis were 
telling his wife she lied when she 
insisted her husband had merely 
gone to the university that morning. 


PRoFEssoR TRONSTAD reported to 
the Norwegian High Command 
*when he arrived in England from 
Sweden. He was assigned to British 
Combined Operations to train an 
all-Norwegian sabotage team for 
another attempt at Vemork, this 
time by parachute. 

Eleven men were selected. They 
included Kjell Nielsen, a chemical 
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engineer formerly employed at the 
Norsk Hydro plant in Rjukan, and 
Claus Helberg, whose father, Har- 
ald, was still employed there. 

Professor Tronstad schooled them 
well. The Vemork plant is sur- 
rounded on three sides by the five 
thousand-foot gorge of the Maana 
River. On the fourth side, behind 
it, are precipitous cliffs leading 
upward three thousand feet to the 
plateau. A suspension bridge across 
the Maana was guarded by Nazis 
elbow-to-elbow. 

Professor Tronstad went over 
and over the floor plan of the 
Vemork plant. Each of the eleven 
Norwegian youths learned to know 
the plant as he knew his own home: 
each doorway, each staircase, each 
corridor; where the guards were 
stationed; which doors opened in- 
ward and which doors opened 
outward; which rooms were kept 
locked; which corridors were 
watched. 

In October, 1942, an advance 
contingent—five of the eleven— 
were dropped on the snowy wastes 
of Hardanger, some fifty miles from 
the planned descent area. This ad- 
vance party was to reconnoiter and 
set up radio contact. Their six col- 
leagues would be dropped a month 
later with the sabotage equipment. 

It didn’t work out quite that way. 
The cover party was marooned on 
the bleak plateau for four months, 
finally fighting its way to the 
crest of the Valley of the Moon and 
reconnoitering down its precipitous 
cliffs to test the feasibility of Pro- 
fessor Tronstad’s plan to reach the 
plant from behind. 

In February, 1943, a British 
plane came over again and dropped 
the remainder of the party. Even 
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with radio to help them, it was a 
week before the two groups could 
contact each other on the trackless 
plateau. On February 28 the leader 
of the commando party, Joachim 
Roenneberg, led nine of them down 
the cliffs into the Valley of the 
Moon. Two were left above to keep 
radio contact with Britain. 

Once in the valley, six of the 
commandos hid at vantage points 
around the plant, snuggling close 
to the ground, only the muzzles of 
their Tommy guns exposed. The 
other three entered the plant 
through a tunnel which professor 
Tronstad told them about. They 
crept to the room on the ground 
floor where the professor’s heavy 
water equipment was concentrated. 

Norwegian night workers got the 
high-sign of the Norwegian under- 
ground and quietly disappeared. 
Within ten minutes the wires were 
made fast, ‘the explosive charge was 
set, and the fuse was touched off. 

The commandos were hardly out 
of the plant when the charge ex- 
ploded, blasting the. heavy water 
equipment to bits. At first German 
guards thought this was just an- 
other land mine, blowing up some 
innocent Norwegian. In the few 
seconds while sentries chuckled, the 
commandos were back to the cliffs 
and away. 

*“Mission completed,” they radi- 
oed back to England. Then they 
skied 250 miles to the Swedish 
border while the Nazis vainly 
searched for them. 

Professor Tronstad was elated. 
For nine months the Germans 
worked feverishly to rebuild the 
heavy water apparatus, slipping 
back farther and farther in the in- 
ternational race toward realization 
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of the atom bomb. Norwegian en- 
gineers developed sudden illnesses, 
loss of memory, or acute attacks of 
ignorance. The Nazis finally 
brought in their own top-drawer 
scientists and by November, 1943, 
the plant was again in working 
order. 


THE PAINFULLY slow process of 
producing D,O began again, and 
by the spring of 1944 underground 
agents reported to Professor Tron- 
stad that the Nazis were ready to 
ship a considerable quantity back 
to Germany. It would have to be 
ferried out of the Valley of the 
Moon across Tinnsjo Lake. 

Professor Tronstad radioed in- 
structions to two of the most trusted 
members of the underground. They 
hid aboard a little steamer on 
Tinnsjo Lake, waited until the 
Germans brought a precious tank 
of heavy water aboard, then 
planted a time bomb in the engine 
room and slipped ashore. 

When the little steamer was in 
the middle of the lake it suddenly 
lifted out of the water, burst its 
sides and slid stern-first to the 
bottom. 

The steamer was one of several 
that the Nazis were using to de- 
liver tanks of heavy water to a 
large cargo ship. When the cargo 
ship was fully loaded, it was blown 
up by an American bombing plane 
at Menstad, near Skien. 

In autumn, 1944, Professor 
Tronstad knew that the under- 
ground could do no miore. Mes- 
sages grew fewer and fewer. Yet 
the race for the atom bomb grew 
more desperate. Hitler had already 
hit Britain with V-1 and V-2. In- 
telligence sources feared that V-3 
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would be atomic energy, and the 
end of the war. 

Professor Tronstad went to Com- 
bined Operations and asked to be 
taught parachute jumping. He took 
with him his trusted laboratory 
assistant, Gunnar Syverstad. 

“There is only one thing to do 
now. I must return to Norway and 
destroy the heavy water apparatus 
myself,’ he announced. 

And so a British plane soared 
once more over the mountains of 
Telemark and from it leaped Pro- 
fessor Leif Tronstad and Engineer 
Gunnar Syverstad. 

They took to their skis and 
rounded up, underground fighters 
in the mountains. A small mountain 
cottage ‘became their headquarters 
and there Professor Tronstad worked 
with charts and drawings on a new 
plan of attack. 

Twice in the weeks that followed, 
the plan was almost given away by 
Norwegian quislings. Tronstad and 
his men rounded them up and 
brought them to the cottage as 
prisoners. But the one man they 


didn’t suspect was a_ half-witted 
farm hand, considered perfectly 
harmless, who slipped away from 
the cottage one night and returned 
with a Gestapo patrol. In the battle 
that followed several of the under- 
ground men escaped but Professor 
Tronstad and Gunnar Syverstad 
were captured. 

On March 11, less than two 
months before Norway was freed, 
the Germans took the professor up 
into the mountains of Telemark and 
there they killed him. They burned 
his body and.scattered his ashes. 

This was a typical expression 
of Nazi rage. They had burned to 
black dust the man who was the 
ball and chain around their ankle. 
Yes, now Professor Tronstad was 
dead. But there were others to win 
the race for our side, to cross the 
finish line at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and Alamorgordo, N. M. 

Had the blue-eyed professor not 
held the Nazis back, who is to say 
that London and New York would 
not have felt the atom bomb—in- 
stead of Hiroshima and Nagasaki? 


Joe's Show! 


HEN THE Army took over the Empire Theatre in Paris for the GI 
revue, Com Zee Com Zaa, the production met, at first, with a series of 
obstacles. Number one, Sergeant Alex Hare, prop-man for the show, 
needed a water pistol for one of the sketches. None could be found in 
Paris. Undaunted, the sergeant obtained a syringe from the medics and a 
piece.of hose from the engineers; he used part of a neon sign for the barrel, 
carved a frame from some slats of a ration box and presto—a pistol. 
Then a potato-peeling scene created another problem. Although. the 
Army’s supply of potatoes is usually dehydrated, the Quartermaster Corps 
finally came through with a sack of genuine, peelable spuds. 
Least anticipated was the shoe trouble among the WAC. After two years 
in field boots and GI shoes, they had to learn to walk all over again when 





they first tried out their new high heels for a night club scene.—Clipper 
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WARD THE end of the fighting in 
the Pacific we heard from a B-29 
navigator that our pilots didn’t even 
have to bother with plotting their 
courses. They just stuck their heads out 
from time to time to read the mark- 
ers: “By These Signs’—‘You Are 
Knowing”—“To Japan”—“‘You Are 
Going”—“Burma Shave.” 
—The Communiqué 


= FORMER vicar and his wife de- 
cided to attend the church social 
of his old parish. 

The new vicar greeted his predeces 
sor heartily. “I’m very pleased to see 
you again,” he said. “‘And is this your 
most charming wife?” 

**This,” the other replied reproving- 
ly, “‘is mry only wife.” —Contact 


OMMANDING Officer: “Private, there 
will be a number of high officers 
here for lunch. I want you to stand by 
the door and call the guests’ names as 

they arrive.” 
Private: “Boy, I’d like that!—But 
who keeps me out of the guardhouse?” 
—Bealiner 


EVERAL YEARS before the war a 
S newly-rich American and his wife 
spent a holiday in Paris. As they were 
passing a church one morning a bride- 
groom was just alighting from a car. 

**Who is that?” asked the American 
of a Parisian who was leaning against 
the railings. 

**Je ne sais pas” (I don’t know), re- 
turned the Frenchman. 

Later, in the afternoon, the American 
and his wife chanced to come past the 
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These tested favorites prove that “the good die young” was never said of a joke 


church again. This time a coffin was 
being carried up the steps. 

“Who is that?” asked the American 
of his former informant. 

The Frenchman shook his head and 
again replied, “Je ne sais pas.” 

The worthy questioner turned to his 
wife in horror and said: “Gosh, mom! 
He didn’t last long, did he?”” —Contact 


SERGEANT, drilling a batch of re- 
A cruits, saw that one of them was 
marching out of step. Going up to the 
man he said sarcastically, “Do you 
know, Bud, that everyone is out of 
step except you?” 

“What did you say?” inquired the 
rookie innocently. 

“TI said everyone is out of step ex- 
cept you!” 

“Well,” was the reply, “You’re in 
charge—you tell ’em.” —Clinco News 


opr PROBABLY heard about the 
painter atop a tall ladder who was 
whitewashing the ceiling. An appren- 
tice painter called up to him— 
“Hey, Joe,” he yelled, “have you 
got a’good grip on that brush?” 
“Sure thing,” the first answered. 
“Good. I’m taking the ladder.” 
—Contact 


A CLERGYMAN whose wife had passed 
away six months before had occa- 
sion to go to an adjoining state. He left 
his eldest daughter in charge of the 
parsonage, telling her he would write 
home from time to time. 

In one of his letters he mentioned 
that he had married a widow with six 
children. This created a violent storm 
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in his household, and when his daughter 
greeted him on his return she de- 
manded: “Where is the widow you 
married, father?” 

“Widow? Oh, I married her to an- 
other man!” —Colonel Says... 


HE SUNDAY SCHOOL teacher had 
made a convincing talk on the 
triumph of goodness over beauty. As 
_she ended the talk, she turned to a 
ten-year-old pupil and asked, ““Now, 
Alice, which would you rather be— 

beautiful or good?” 
“Well,” replied Alice, 
be beautiful—and repent.” 
—Reading Railroad Magazine 


“I'd rather 


FORLORN-LOOKING youngster wan- 
dered up to a clerk in the shoe 
department. 

“What’s the matter, Sonny?” asked 
the man sympathetically. 

‘Please, sir,”’ wailed the child, “have 
you seen a lady without a little boy 
who looks like me?” 

—Saenemn GIGLIOTTI 


UNNING TO catch his train, a young 
man collided with a deaf, old 
gentleman. He apologized profusely, 
ending, “Oh, sir, I beg your pardon.” 
“Hey, what’s that?” 
“I said, I beg your. pardon,” re- 
peated the young man. 
“What for?” 
“T kicked you.” 
“Hey, what’s that?” 
“I kicked you!” 
“Kicked me! What did you do that 
for?” 
“It was an accident.” 
*‘What’s that?” 
“Tt was an accident!” 
“Accident! Where? When? Any- 
body hurt?” —Cuar.es A. AIKEN 


ERE’S A STORY about a naval officer 
who stuttered. One day when his 
division had mustered on the quarter- 
deck, he barked, “Column right, 
march.” The men wheeled smartly 
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toward the stern of the ship. When it 
was time for the squad to halt, the 
young officer was stopped cold by his 
affliction and could only manage to 
get out sibilant “c-c-c-c.” The well- 
trained bluejackets kept marching. 
Finally a bos’n, who could stand it 
no longer, roared in desperation, ‘Say 
something, lieutenant—even if it’s 
only goodbye.” —The Beacon 


Tis: SAILORS, returning to their base 
late one night, lost their way. Said 

e: “Hey, Joe, we must be i in a ceme- 
ary. There’s a gravestone.” 

“Yeah,” said the other. ‘““Whose is 
it?” Joe lit a match, and replied, “I 
don’t know, but he seems to have lived 
to a ripe old age—175.” 

“Well, whatsa name?” insisted the 
other bluejacket. Joe lit another match. 

“Some guy called Miles from Mem- 
phis,” he reported. — Review 


A SOLDIER IN ALEXANDRIA for the 
week-end phoned a hotel. ““Where 
can I get a room for tonight?” he in- 
quired. 

“Where are you calling from?” 

**A phone booth.” 

“Sweet dreams!” —The Communiqué 

Avy Wire: “Your honor, he broke 

N every dish in.the house over my 
head. He treated me cruelly and threat- 
ened to put in for sea duty.” 

Judge: ‘Did he apologize or express 
regrets?” 

Navy wife: “No, your honor, the 
ambulance took him away before he 
regained consciousness.” —The Hoist 


HE CLASS was asked by the teacher 

to write compositions on the sub- 

ject of the post-war world. The teacher 
picked this, written by one of her 
youngest pupils, as the gem of the lot: 
“When peace comes, it will bring 
many people great joy. Some will be 
reunited with loved ones, others with 
their husbands.” —Puiuie BEATON 
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The Chaplain “wasn’t the type,” but he 


prayed for the dead, comforted the dying and 
brought smiles to the lips of men in pain 








by EARL MERCER 


IEUTENANT Colonel Billings was 
L, a large man, almost a fat man, 
who insisted on wearing pince- 
nez glasses. Pince-nez glasses are a 
rarity in the overseas areas, but 
Billings himself was a kind of rarity. 
With a professorial head, and a 
Roman nose, and the pince-nez 
glasses, he was a strange sight 
among the other officers on the 
ship: He looked and acted so much 
like a visiting lecturer wandering 
among warriors. 

Actually, there was nothing at 
all pedagogic in his personal his- 
tory. Lieutenant Colonel Billings 
had been the manager of a depart- 
ment store in Duluth before the 
war; his specialty was supply. 
Nevertheless, he was a pedantic 
man, always ready to tell you all 
about the war, to discuss the issues 
one by one in his finger-pointing 
professorial way. He knew every- 
thing. He tried to talk tough. He 
considered himself a hard man. 

Chaplain Eglantine was a much 
shorter man than Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Billings. He had a strangely 
shaped head on practically no neck 
at all: the cranium seemed to rise, 
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ellipse-like, to a knob on top. The 
Chaplain had straight black hair 
which he parted in the middle. It 
is hardly necessary for me to add 
that Chaplain Eglantine was not 


a handsome man. His body, in 


strange contrast to his sharp and 
towering head, was short, bull- 
like and stocky. 

Eglantine, Billings and I were 
together on a ship which joined a 
convoy in New Guinea and started 
moving towards a Jap-held island. 
The Chaplain was the regular 
Chaplain on the ship. Billings, an 
Army man traveling with the 
troops on board, would be with us 
only until the island was taken. 
Then he would leave us and go 
ashore to take up his quarters on 
that island. 

On a ship going into battle you 
make lifelong friends in a few days, 
and on that ship we were all par- 
ticularly friendly. It was a good 
ship, an experienced ship, a brave 
ship. The men, even the new men, 
felt pride in her past accomplish- 
ments and were proud of being to- 
gether on her. The only two men on 
board who hated each other were 
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Chaplain Eglantine and Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Billings. 

The little Chaplain said to me 
one day: “‘Your friend Billings has 
been telling me all about God. He 
despises me because he says I wor- 
ship a dogma, not a God. The fool 
hasn’t the faintest idea of what dog- 
ma is. He’s an idiot.” 

A little later Lieutenant Colonel 
Billings tapped on my chest with 
his finger and said: ‘““That Eglan- 
tine! Thinks he’s Billy Sunday. 
Wants the old-time religion. Al- 
ways thinks he’s rasslin’ with the 
devil. I wish he’d stay away from 
me.” 

The two men avoided each other 
with a deliberation that embar- 
rassed the rest of us. At first, when 
the convoy left New Guinea, they 
sat next to each other at the mess 


table. Then one day I saw the” 


Chaplain whispering to the chief 
bosun’s mate, who was the mess 
sergeant, and at the very next meal 
Eglantine and Billings were sitting 
at opposite ends of the table. 

Once I saw little Eglantine walk 
the entire length of the wardroom 
looking for a fourth at bridge. The 
only man in the room he did not 
ask was Billings—and we all knew 
that Billings was the best bridge 
player on the ship. 

Billings and I stood on the bridge 
one evening after supper. He wiped 
the fog from his glasses and moved 
his big shoulders and said to me, 
*““P’ve seen a lot of Chaplains under 
fire. This is Eglantine’s first battle. 
I'll bet my bottom dollar he folds 
up. He’s just not the type. Shoulda 
stood in bed.” 

It went on that way for two 
weeks, growing worse all the time. 
When two officers among fifty 
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openly dislike each other, even the 
biggest ship in the world will 
shrink to the size of a dinghy, and 
the thing becomes a spreading sore. 
Two weeks of it, with the impend- 
ing battle for the island looming 
larger every minute, and we were 
all pretty well fed up with the 
situation. I doubt if it could have 
gone on that way one more week, 
but there is no way of ever telling. 

Suddenly one morning the Jap 
island floated over the horizon. 

And then the petty grievances of 
life on shipboard Were lost in the 
larger fury of the fight for the 
island. The Lieutenant Colonel 
went to work with his troops—un- 
loading them, checking them, 
sweating out the thousand details 
of a man who dispatches other men 
into battle. The Chaplain took up 
his station in the sick bay, where he 
would help the doctors. 

I saw Eglantine taking up his 
position in one corner of the sick 
bay. And then when we were get- 
ting into the landing boats, I saw 
Billings with the troops on deck. 
He knew his job, he had been 
through it all before, and as I 
watched him I kept thinking of 
what he had said about the Chap- 
lain folding up. 


TwENTy Hours later I got back 
to the ship. The first thing I did 
was go down to the sick bay, and 
there I saw Chaplain Eglantine. 

I have a pretty vivid memory 
of that bull-necked, bullet-headed 
man in the sick bay that night. 
He was all over the place. Talking 
to a sick man on a table is either a 
carefully acquired science or an 
instinct, and Eglantine had the 
gift instinctively. He spoke softly, 
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he joked and he kidded. He seemed 
to have time for each man, and 
yet actually he never did stand still. 
He held cups of water to the lips of 
the wounded; he held their arms 
down when the doctor had to make 
a painful incision. He held surgical 
instruments for the doctors; he 
assisted in giving the blood trans- 
fusions. He helped the litter bearers. 
He handed fresh swabs to the doc- 
tors and carried the blood-soaked 
swabs away when they were handed 
to him. Yet always he managed to 
pause at the tables and talk with 
the men and joke with them and 
somehow make some of them laugh. 

But twice he did a_ peculiar 
thing: He left sick bay and was gone 
for ten—fifteen—twenty minutes. 
Each time he returned I wondered 
what he had been doing. 

Then, while I was standing there 
watching him, completely fasci- 
nated, I heard a voice close tc my 
ear: ‘““There’s going to be another 
funeral. Want to see it?” 

I turned and looked into the per- 
spiring face of Lieutenant Colonel 
Billings. —The man had the dis- 
traught look of all men who stay 
behind on the ships on D-Day—the 
hopeless, helpless, bloodless look 
of the men who have to stand 
around and watch the arrival of the 
freshly wounded cases. Lieutenant 
Colonel Billings’ duties for the day 
were Officially over; he had seen 
his troops over the side. Now, like 
the rest of us with nothing official 
to do, he had come down to the 
sick bay hoping to lend a hand. 
*“Do you want to see it?” he fe- 
peated. 

I said, “‘Yes.” 

I followed the Lieutenant Colo- 
nel down the passageway towards 
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the stern of the ship. When we 
came to the end of the corridor, he 
held the first back curtain aside for 
me, and I held the second aside for 
him. We passed out onto the deck 
of the ship, and the black night 
swallowed us up as if we were 
walking into the mouth of some 
monstrous fish. It was so black I 
thought I had suddenly gone blind. 
There was a ghastly silence, too, 
except for the popping noises com- 
ing from the island off to our left. 

We felt our way forward. In that 
kind of blackness it sometimes takes 
half an hour for your eyes to make 
out anything at all. The Lieutenant 
Colonel and I had been on that 
ship for two weeks, and we knew 
our way around. Nevertheless, in 
that blackness, we couldn’t help 
but bump our shins on this and 
that, and rub our trouser legs 
against the grease-covered davit 
cables. 

Soon we came to what I knew 
must be the fantail, the very rear 
end of the whole ship. I could make 
out the dimmest of shapes by that 
time. There were voices all around 
us now. We were surrounded by 
human beings, but in that darkness 
none of them had any identity. 

We stood there looking at noth- 
ing but blackness and listening to 
hushed moving voices. Suddenly, 
somebody in front of us mumbled, 
*‘Make sure they’re all in a line.” 

Another voice said, ‘‘Make sure 
the flags don’t get fouled up.” 
Hands were suddenly busy with 
something in the darkness, and 
large heavy things were being 
shoved around. And then close to 
my ear again, I heard Billings. He 
spoke in a harsh whisper, and he 
had to squeeze the words out of his 
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throat. What he said was, ‘‘D-Day 
is Death Day!” 

Then, unexpectedly, we heard 
Eglantine’s voice not more than a 
few feet in front of us. “‘All right, 
boys,”’ he said. It was the first full 
voice above a whisper to come up 


' out of that blackness. There was the 


sound of ropes falling on the deck. 

Eglantine cleared his throat. His 
voice was quiet, but strong. “‘Our 
Father,” he said, “Who art in 
heaven—take unto Thy bosom 
these brave young men... These 
innocent and brave young men...” 

He spoke for perhaps a minute 
and a half. He spoke slowly and 
simply, and during his brief pauses, 
we could hear faintly the gunfire 
on the island. By that time, slowly 
emerging from the blackness, I was 
beginning to make out three dis- 
tinct shapes on the deck in front 
of me. They were three American 
flags. The white stripes were be- 
ginning to take shape. 

“Who gave their lives this day 
...? the Chaplain said, “. . . that 
faith might endure, that democracy 
might live, that the belief in his 
own God may be every man’s pre- 
rogative ... to the deep we consign 
them, together. For it is not life 
that brings us together in Thy pres- 
ence, but death. Among these dead 
tonight there is a togetherness, as 
there is a new togetherness among 
us the living here tonight. . .” 

He finished the short speech. He 
said, “‘All right, boys.” 

I could just about see the first 
flag being slightly raised. There 
was a sliding sound. Far down be- 
low us there was a splash, like a 
great sob. Someone said, “The next 
one.” There was a shuffling of feet. 
Then the second flag came up,.and 
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its cargo slid from under it, and in 
a matter of seconds we heard the 
echo of the second splash. Some- 
one whispered, ‘““The last one now. 
Take it easy.” The last flag was 
hoisted, and the last body slid over 
the rail and into the water. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL Billings 
and I got back to the sick bay. I 
looked around for the Chaplain, 
who hadn’t returned with us. Bill- 
ings was looking around too. I said 
to myself: He couldn’t be looking for 
the Chaplain. He couldn’t be—not the 
Lieutenant Colonel. And just then the 
Chaplain came in. 

He came in briskly. He slipped 
his small prayer book into the back 
pocket of his trousers and rolled 
up his sleeves. 

The bay was filled to overflowing 
by that time. The doctors and 
corpsmen were working harder 
than ever. The Chaplain didn’t ask 
any questions. He walked over to a 
table where a man was being given 
a transfusion. He asked, “Anything 
I can do, Doc?” The doctor looked 
up and jerked his head. “Hold his 
wrist,” he said. “Feel for his pulse. 
Tell me if the pulse keeps steady.” 
The Chaplain took the boy’s wrist, 
leaned over and started speaking 
to him—telling him something 
that made the boy suddenly smile. 

Billings and I stood in a corner, 
watching all this. Billings’ mouth 
was wide open, and those pince-nez 
glasses were slightly askew on his 
big broad nose. He couldn’t take 
his eyes off the Chaplain. 

While we watched, a corpsman 
came into the sick bay and walked 
straight over to the Chaplain and 
whispered something to him. The 
Chaplain listened, and then he 
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' nodded. Then he gave the one 
single sign of his fallibility that 
night: a tremendous sigh..Releasing 
the man’s wrist, he laid it carefully 
down across the man’s chest. He 
took the prayer book out of his 
pocket. And then he looked over 
and saw Billings, his sworn enemy, 
standing next to me. 

He was about to say something 
to me, but in that split second he 
seemed to change his mind and 
turned his eyes to Billings. He 
pointed to the table where the boy 
was being given a blood trans- 
fusion. ‘“Take over, will you, Joe?” 
he asked. 

Billings jumped forward to the 
table like an eager little boy. 
Gently, he took the young soldier’s 


wrist in his hand. He looked up 
at the Chaplain. “Okay, Padre,” 
he said. 

He smiled at the Chaplain. The 
Chaplain waved the prayer book, 
then was out of the sick bay and 
walking down the corridor again 
toward the fantail of the ship. 

Billings did a good job of feeling 
for pulses, and emptying buckets, 
and carrying litters, and holding 
bandages for the rest of the night. 
He spoke to the wounded men, too, 
and managed to make some of them 
smile, but it was hard for the rest 
of us to look at Billings for very 
long because all the time he was 
talking to the men he kept drop- 
ping great big tears on the oper- 
ating tables. 


How on Earth.....?? 


NE DAY AN overloaded paper elevator blew a circuit fuse 
O and saved printer Frank L. Blanchard from certain death 
by only a scant three inches. Mr. Blanchard was feeding a flat- 
his apron caught in the plunger recoil spring. 
He was gradually being pulled toward the powerful jaws of the 
press, unable to do a thing to save himself, when suddenly the 
fuse blew and the press stopped. The National Safety Council 
selected the California printer as the nation’s champion “freak 


bed press when 


squeaker.” 


cae 


side of the house. 


A’ HOME IN Claudell, Kansas, Pfc. Charles Smith watched a 
power lawnmower churning up the grass in his front yard. 
Suddenly the machine sounded with a metallic ring and an old 
spoon, which had been lying on the grass, hurtled through the 
air to penetrate the calf of Smith’s leg. It had to be removed by 
operation. Pfc. Smith was on leave at the time, recuperating from 
wounds received in three South Pacific invasions. 
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N JACKSONVILLE, Florida, a buzz saw broke loose from a mill 
I and began a dizzy journey. It tore through the kitchen wall 
as Henry Butler ate breakfast, neatly sliced the table at which 
he sat right down the middle, and spun merrily out the other 
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Tlie young and old in faraway lands join us in joyous thanks for a world at peace 


Sayer yee of Loh J ee. 


ow, In November, is the Ameri- 
N can time for Thanksgiving. In 
this year of Grace returned to earth, 
this must be the most joyous of all 
Thanksgivings. 

But when you sit down to the 
Thanksgiving feast, to the turkey 
garnished with sage and onion, to 
offer up your thanks for the food, 
the shelter, the clothing 
that was never taken 
away from you—listen 
hard. In the winds from 
the east you may hear 
other prayers of thanks 
—-prayers in different 
tongues, giving a dif- 
ferent kind of thanks. 
You may hear, for one, 
the Thanksgiving prayer 


sen CRIYENS <imeees 


A Prayer 
of Thanksgiving 


Another feature in 
Coronet’s series of 
words and pictures 
devoted to memorable 
days in American life. 


few years. I give thanks that we are 
a patient people. 

“I give thanks for the piece of 
meat on my plate. 

“Tt is a long time since we had 
meat. For three cold hours I stood 
in line at the food office. But my 
reward is great, for I have this 
piece of meat. For it I give thanks. 
Onze Vader, some day 
perhaps we shall eat the 
hutspot again, the meat 
with carrots and pota- 
toes and onions. Some 
day soon. A year or 
two, perhaps. I can 
wait. My brother says 
I am the patient daugh- 
ter of a patient people. 

“Onze Vader ... I 





of a little Dutch girl: 
“Onze Vader,”’ she begins. 
Father...” 

“Onze Vader... 

“T give thanks... 

... that peace has come to Hol- 
land. I give thanks that my father 
and the one brother who is left can 
start building the dike again, the 
dike at the north end of our land 
which the conquerors tore open to 
let the sea water in. 

“My brother says it will not take 
long for the land to become fertile 
again. The sea water and the salt 
will drain out of the land in time. 
Not long, my brother says. Just a 
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give thanks, for these 
blessings: For the land which is 
ours again, for the lives which we 
can live again, for the meat on my 
plate, for the still strong arms of my 
father and the one brother who re- 
mains. For all these blessings I 
give thanks. 

‘But most of all—for Peace. Most 
of all that when the wind blows now 
it brings not the terrible sound 
of Stukas and the fear of bombs, 
but the force to drive the windmill 
that grinds the wheat that makes 
the bread to eat with the piece of 
meat to make us well and whole 
again.” —Davi Louis 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOUGLASS CROCKWELL 





by Paut GALLICO 


N THE afternoon of December 
O 2, 1944, the United States of 
America was engaged in fighting a 
three-front war in Germany, Italy, 
and in the Pacific. There were 
eleven million men under arms, 
and in the greatest naval armada 


AVY Classic 


the world has ever known. The 
nation was fighting for its life 
against two deadly enemics, the 
Germans and the Japanese. 

But on that same afternoon in the 
Municipal Stadium at Baltimore, 
Maryland, the Army and the Navy 
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ere seriously engaged also in a 
Pcontinuation of their annual feud, 
a feud which is a peacetime cathar- 
sis for both branches of the service, 
and the only brilliant military spec- 
tacle of the Republic beloved by 
the young and the old alike. 

To all intents and purposes, the 
war against the Axis partners was 
stopped for that afternoon while 
the yard-by-yard, kick-by-kick, 
plunge-by-plunge and run-by-run 
‘account of the actions of those 
two teams was shortwaved to the 
most remote corners of the globe 
that contained American men in 
Army. brown or Navy blue. 

To enlisted men as well as officers 
wherever they were, in icy fox- 
holes or stinging winter bivouac, in 
submarine or tank, on weapons 
carrier, on battlewagon or landing 
craft, on carrier, cruiser or de- 


stroyer, in the deadly forests of the 


Ardennes, the spiny ridges of 
Italy, the jungles of the Pacific, 
' wherever men bore arms for the 
United States, an important thing 
that day was the outcome of those 
four fifteen-minute periods of foot- 
ball in Baltimore. 

In case you care, Army’s great- 
est undefeated football team won 
that particular game by the score 
of 23—7, bringing the score for 
the 45 games played in the series 
since its inception to 23 victories 
for West Point, 19 for Annapolis, 
and three games tied. But that 
isn’t the point. That is a mere 
statistic. The point is that these 
youngsters played one another, 
hard, fast, bruising and for keeps, 
while all over the world Americans 
paused in battle to listen, or to 
ask, “‘Who won?” 

It all began back in the year 
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1890, when West Point, with no 
athletic program, was a stern and 
sour-faced military academy, in 
contrast to the more lenient and 
enlightened Naval Academy, where 
football was being played as far 
back as 1879. But in 1890, when 
Annapolis challenged West Point 
to a football match, a young cadet 
named Dennis Mahan Mitchie 
took it upon himself to buck Army 
tradition and red tape to bring 
football to the Point. 

He succeeded. The cadets 
scratched together a team and were 
beaten, 24—0, by the Navy. But 
that ended West Point’s athletic 
isolation, for not even the most hide- 
bound Army conservatives could 
swallow that defeat. The following 
year West Point had a trained and 
coached eleven and turned the 
tables on Navy, 32—16. The great 
series was under way. 

That series has been interrupted 
three times, and the interruptions 
themselves are interesting and sig- 
nificant. In 1894, the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy ruled that 
the game be suspended because 
they felt the rivalry had become 
too bitter. Friction was spreading 
throughout the services, and for 
five years no Army-Navy football 
game was played. We were young 
then. Those were growing pains. 
We were already becoming a great 
nation. 

In 1917-1918, the games were 
not played because of World War 
I. We were adolescent and not yet 
sure of ourselves. And once more, 
in 1928-1929, the games were can- 
celed because of a brass-hat squab- 
ble over athletic eligibility rules. 
We were big boys then and nobody 
was particularly proud of that per- 
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formance. It took a Presidential 
directive to start the games again. 
But since then the games have con- 
tinued in an unbroken line, with 
not even a hint of time out for 
the greatest war the world has ever 
known. We have come of age and 
can appreciate not only the value 
of athletics in military training, but 
the high morale value of a certain 
amount of pomp and tradition. 

For the Army-Navy game is 
compounded of more than just 22 
military and naval fledglings strug- 
gling for temporary possession of 
an inflated leather-covered bladder. 
It is a national ceremony of epic 
qualities that lives in the hearts 
and minds of the people of the 
country. I doubt if there is a single 
person in all our vast population 
into whose consciousness the annual 
meeting of Army and Navy on the 
football field does not penetrate. 


THERE Is something of the classic 
Greek drama in these annual 
meetings of the two schools, com- 
plete with choruses and fetishes. 
The patron gods are a bathed, 
combed, silked and scented goat 
for the Navy, and a superbly 
groomed and blanketed mule for 
the Army. 

The origin of these mascots, 
to whom pagan homage is solemnly 
paid on the field before each game, 
is lost in the antiquity of the series. 
But the first Navy goat appeared 
on the sidelines that long-ago 
November 29, in 1890, when the 
first inter-academy game was 
played. There is one story that the 
Navy, remembering the parading 
of the Yale bulldog on the field at 
a Yale-Princeton game of those 
times, arrived, minus a mascot, at 
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the Highland Falls Ferry landing. 
Marching up the steep hill to the 
plateau of the Point, the midship- 
men espied a goat munching Pe- 
runa bottles outside the non- 
com’s quarters and promptly adopt- 
ed him. 

There is no legend extant, or at 
hand at the moment, on the birth 
of the mule idea for Army, but it 
is known that the cadets had one 
as mascot at the turn of the cen- 
tury. And now, no Army-Navy 
game is official without the opening 
prayer, and the meeting of the mule 
and the goat in the center of the 
field, with from forty to a hundred 
thousand pairs of eyes turned upon 
them to see whether out of that 
meeting will come any omen out- 
side of a momentary nuzzling or 
bored disinterest. 

Sometimes there is action, a 
lowering of Nanny’s head, a paw- 
ing of the ground by Maud, and 
the stands scream appreciation as, 
the rites performed, the attendant 
priests—blue and white clad Navy, 
gray and black clad Army cheer- 
leaders—lead them back to their 
Druidical duties. 

I remember I used to take these 
mascots very seriously and write 
pieces about their significance and 
maintenance. It came as a great 
disillusionment to me the day I 
discovered in Boston, where Army 
was playing Harvard, that it 
actually wasn’t a mule, but any 
mule; when it developed that upon 
arriving in Cambridge mule-less, 
the cadets had journeyed down to 
Mr. Kelly’s livery stable and rented 
one for the occasion. 

Orange, gray and black, blue 
and gold, furs, chrysanthemums, 
pink cheeks and sparkling eyes, the 
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prettiest girls in the world, huge 
bands with glockenspiel, the steel 
gray precise marching of the 
cadets, the blue-steel marching of 
the middies, the solid blocks of the 
two schools on opposite sides of 
the field; the stunning chorals of 
their cheers and songs, uttered as 
though by one giant voice; gray 
Army sky or blue Navy sky, frosty 
air, and the striving figures on the 
field. That is the setting of your 
annual game. 

It is always perfectly stage- 
managed, always the same in rou- 
tine, pace, timing and color, like 
a film that is revived year after year. 
Rarely is there an untoward inci- 
dent, but when one happens it 
looms like someone knocking over a 
chunk of scenery in Parsifal during 
the Grail music. 

One such I remember. It was a 
rainy day at the Polo Grounds, had 
rained for days and later the field 
was to turn into what two hundred 
sportswriters were to describe as a 
quagmire. But the cadets marched 
to their places as usual, to .be 
followed by the midshipmen in 
solid phalanx. 

But after the midshipmen had 
left the field the playing ground was 





When Paul Gallico worked for the New York 
Daily News, he was the highest-paid sports 
writer in New York. But after fourteen years 
with the paper he resigned to devote himself 
to free-lance writing. He has written more 
than a half dozen books, mainly on sports, of 
which ‘‘Lou Gehrig—Pride of the Yankees” 
is perhaps the best known. Gallicois at pres- 
ent writing everything from fiction to a 
personal-opinion column, and turning out 
something for the movies now and then. But, 
as this article attests, he has never lost his 
love for a good ball game. 
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suddenly oddly pimpled with small, 
dark pocks which at first baffled us 
and then, when light dawned, gave 
us a new insight into the care the 
Navy takes of its own. 

Those pockmarks were one thou- 
sand pairs of rubbers which had 
come unsuctioned from Navy feet 
by the thick goo of the rain-soaked. 
playing field. The sailors had 
calmly stepped out of them and 
kept on marching. What matters 
it who won that year? 

Navy has won nearly as many of 
the games as Army, but curiously 
it is the great Army backs who 
somehow remain in mind and 
memory. The Army had striking 
players, names and personalities 
you cannot forget—Ollie Oliphant, 
Ed Garbisch, who alone beat Navy 
with four field goals in 1924, “Light 
Horse Harry”? Wilson, Ray Stecker, 
Monk Meyer and the late Chris 
Cagle—Cagle, the heart-failure 
runner. 

' He was the one I remember 
best, the crazy little redhead who 
would drive your blood pressure 
close to blowing off the roof of 
your skull. I can still hear the 
rising screams of hysteria from the 
iron bowels of the Yankee Stadium 
as Cagle would take the ball and 
fade backwards and suddenly 
would be running alone, deeper 
and deeper into his own territory, 
chased by the enemy singly and in 
packs, only to criss-cross them, 
double back, twist and turn to re- 
gain the lost ground and thunder on 
for a substantial gain before being 
brought to earth. 

If I had to pick one outstand- 
ing game to mention over all others 
of the classic series, it would have 
to be the fantastic, hysteric 21-21 
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tie of 1926 which was played 
in Soldier Field in Chicago. be- 
fore 110 thousand people, the 
largest crowd ever to see a football 
game in the United States. Never 
did the two schools have so many 
great players at one time. For 
Navy there were Frank Wickhorst, 
Caldwell, Schuner, Tom Hamil- 
ton, Eddy, Born, Hardwick and 
Shapley. On Army’s roster were 
Cagle, Harry Wilson, “Trap” 
Trapnell, Harbold and Murrell, 
Bud Sprague, the great end, and 
Saunders, the star tackle. 

Yea verily, those were giants, and 
golden was the era of their flourish- 
ing. It was only right that two 
such teams on such a day and for 
such a cause should leave the field 
with neither gaining the victory. 
And the great crowd sitting thrilled 
and light-hearted in the vast acre- 
age of Soldier Field gave hardly 
a thought that these boys, these 
tiny striving figures on the field 
below, would in less than twenty 
years be their generals, their cap- 
tains and commanders guarding 
the goalposts of Liberty and the 
Union, carrying the ball deep into 
enemy territory. 

Remember the names “‘Blondie”’ 
Saunders, Art Meehan (missing in 
action), “Trap” Trapnell, “Chuck” 


“Murder!°? They Said 





SALESMAN making a two-wecks’ stay in town bought some 
limburger cheese to eat in his room. When he got ready to 
leave, he still had about half the cheese left. 

He didn’t want to pack it, nor did he want to leave it lying in 
the room. He went over to the windowsill, carefully removed a 
plant from its pot, buried the cheese and replaced the plant. 

A few days later he received a telegram from the hotel: “We 
give up. Where did you put it?” —Cp.. STEvE MARKIEWICZ 





Born, “Big”? Murrell? Or ‘“‘Jabbo”’ 
Jablonsky, Monk Meyer, hero of ; 
Leyte; Connie Necrason, winner 
of the DFC; Casey Vincent, one 
of the youngest generals in the 
Army? 

Navy men who through the 
years fought the Army up and down 
the cross-barred turf now have 
sent their names ringing down 
through history—‘‘Bull” Halsey, 
for one. Then there is Slade Cutter, 
ex-football captain for the Navy 
who won three Navy crosses as a 
submarine commander; “‘Jumping”’ 
Joe Cliften who raised hell com- 
manding a Navy air group; “‘Buzz”’ 
Bories and Lou Kern. 

Admiral Ernest J. King played 
football at Annapolis; Rivers Mor- 
rell, a Marine hero, was on the 
Navy team, as were Swede Hag- 
berg and Jonas Ingram. 

And therein lies that extra some- 
thing of the Army-Navy game that 
makes it unlike any other game or 
spectacle in the land. For even 
though we go with festive spirit to 
the. football stadium, we*know, 
deep in our hearts, that from the 
ranks of grey and blue come those 
who in time of danger become the 
men who lead the protectors of the 
Nation, the leaders of the Army 
and Navy of the Republic. 
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Weary thousands are finding hope, comfort and Jo Bess 


a rebirth of faith in the majesty of the stars * ‘> 
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by ALAN Hynp tere FY 


kara MONTHS AGO a pretty in preparation for the projection 
young bride of a year, who had _ from a wonderful instrument of the 
been notified a week previously heavenly bodies on the blue-black 
that her flier husband had been dome overhead. 
killed in the South Pacific, wan- The girl experienced a sense of 
dered into the Hayden Planetarium fright and, as she said later, had 
of the American Museum of Nat- an impulse to rush out into the day- 
ural History in New York City. light. Then, as the darkness deep- 
She walked in a daze. There ened, she saw a star. Then she saw 
seemed to be nothing left to live for. more and more - stars—countless 
The killed-in-action telegram from stars. By now the room was so 
the War Department had made her dark she couldn’t see the other 
lose interest even in her unborn people, yet her fear had vanished. 
child. Her hopes, her plans and her There above her, and arching 
dreams had all gone in a twinkling. down to the horizon all around her, 
She had often prayed for the safety were the night heavens. The illu- 
of her husband, flying on the other sion produced in the New York 
side of the world where the South- planetarium (and in the country’s 
ern Cross glitters in the soft sky at four other planetariums, located in 
night, and now, with her prayers Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
apparently unanswered, she had and Pittsburgh) has been described 


begun to’lose her faith. by Hollywood illusion experts as 
The young widow took a seat in total and utterly perfect. 

the vast, circular dome room— The widowed bride sat spell- 

called the theatre of the stars— bound by the majesty and grandeur 


along with some seven hundred of what she saw. A record was play- 
other visitors. It was afternoon, and __ing soft music, and when the music 
outside the planetarium a bril- stopped a soothing voice began to 
liant sun shone from an azure sky. explain the night skies. 

The room, in semi-gloom at its The intricate and costly projector 
brightest, began to darken gradually that so faithfully reproduces celes- 
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tial phenomena can be adjusted so 
that time goes either forward or 
backward with incredible speed, 


and so that barriers of geography. 


and space no longer exist. The Hay- 
den skies can be made to appear 
exactly as Columbus saw them the 
night before he discovered the new 
world, and the projector, which 
comprises more than 120 scientifi- 
cally synchronized stereopticons, 
can be adjusted so that the heavens 
can be seen as they will be seen 
twelve thousand years from now, 
when Vega will have supplanted 
Polaris as our pole star. 

The lecturer adjusted the illu- 
sion-producing instrument—the gift 
of Charles Hayden—so that the 
night skies of the Southern Hemis- 
phere became visible. The young 
widow looked with wet eyes at the 
Southern Cross, a celestial constel- 
lation of transcendent beauty. Her 
husband had often written to her 
about the Southern Cross. Some 
day, he had promised, they would 
go on a round-the-world trip—a 
second honeymoon—and he would 
point it out to her. 

The speaker went on to explain 
that the planet we know as the earth 
is but an infinitesimal part of the 
universe. The girl began to listen 
carefully to his words—the first 
words that she had paid the slight- 
est attention to since the telegram. 
Suddenly she discovered that she 
had been caught up in the over- 
whelming vastness of space and 
time, given a passport to infinity. 
New and everlasting horizons, a 
new perspective and a spiritual 
awakening, had come to her 
through contact with the limitless 
expanses of the universe. 

The boundless and eternal maj- 
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esty of the Creator became visible, 
tangible, almost touchable. A\l- 
though her grief was great, she saw 
how pitifully small it really was in 
relation to the whole universe. She 
realized now how much she had 
never even suspected about the 
mystery of life and death, She knew, 
for the very first time, that there 
could be no such thing as perma- 
nent death in the Great Plan un- 
folded to her on the planetarium 
dome. There was no Great Evil, 
only Great Goodness. 

At length the dome room began 
to brighten slowly. A dull red glow 
on the eastern horizon increased in 
strength—a startling reproduction 
of the rising sun. One by one the 
stars disappeared. A new day had 
dawned in the theatre of the stars. 
A new life, in tune with the infinite, 
stretched ahead for the young 
widow. She arose, held her head 
high, and walked out of the room 
with a sure, confident step. 


WHAT HAPPENED to the flier’s 
widow had happened, with varia- 
tions to fit the circumstances, to 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
ot ers since Pearl Harbor. 

Planetariums have always had an 
awe-inspiring effect on people. In 
normal times, the average man or 
woman has a tendency to minimize 
personal troubles, or at least place 
them in proper perspective, after 
considering them in relation to the 
vastness of time and space. In war- 
time, with troubles multiplied a 
hundredfold, direct contact with 
the infinite had a proportionate 
effect on the average visitor to a 
theatre of the stars. And the plane- 
tarium grew in popularity. 

Before Pearl Harbor, attendance 
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at the Hayden Planetarium was 
rather slim, considering the nature 
of the attraction and the fact that 
admission is only 35 cents in the 
afternoon and 50 cents at night. 
When war broke out, however, the 
dome room became a mecca for 
weary and tortured souls from every 
stratum of society and every corner 
of God’s troubled globe. 

Little and big fighting men of 
the Allied nations, some on crutches 
and some walking with the belli- 
gerent step of those who had lost 
their faith in the man-made hells of 
far-flung war fronts, came—and 
went away spiritually healed. Gold 
Star mothers found comfort to 
supplant their grief. Sweethearts 
and wives of the maimed, the dead 
and the missing found troubled or 
broken hearts assuaged by the 
miracle of the infinite. 

The kin of men who fought in 
the South Pacific drew another kind 
of comfort from the planetarium. 
The boys began to write home 
about the singular beauty of the 
stars on or below the equator. 
Parents in particular came to the 
planetarium to see the Southern 
Cross and other constellations their 
sons wrote about. 

Conversely, just as the dome 
room stars formed a direct link be- 
tween parents and sons, so did the 
real stars form a sort of link with 
home to men who fought under 
them. Letters reached the plane- 
tarium almost daily during the war 
from young men who, having 
learned their southern stars in the 
brick edifice with the copper dome 
facing Eighty-first Street at Central 
Park West, said that the real stars 
reminded them of the simulated 
ones and, as a result, of home. 
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Men who fought in the South 
Pacific reaped direct practical ben- 
efits from the planetarium. When 
the war broke out, the Hayden 
Planetarium dome became, among 
other things, a classroom for naval 
men ticketed for duty in the 
Southern Hemisphere. There they 
learned celestial navigation from a 
study of the southern stars, and 
many a pilot inching a crippled 
plane toward its base over the des- 
olate night reaches of the Pacific 
was guided to safety by a star he 
first became acquainted with in the 
Hayden Planetarium. 


FROM TIME to time during the 
war, the shows in the planetarium 
were in the top-secret class. Men 
about to leave for the South Pacific, 
to participate in invasions planned 
ahead, were shown the southern 
stars as they would appear months 
afterward, at the time of a given 
invasion. 

There is ne telling how much 
this benefited morale. There are 
letters from servicemen, though, 
saying that the terrible fear they ex- 
perienced on the night before an 
invasion was tempered by an exact 
duplicate, in the real heavens, of 
what they had been shown in New 
York months before. The fact that 
the real stars were exactly as the 
simulated ones had appeared on 
the planetarium dome gave the 
men the feeling that they had been 
told the truth about at least one 
phase of the invasion, and they 
came to have more confidence in 
what they had been told they 
could depend upon at daybreak. 

Aside from the spiritual comfort 
and material benefits that were de- 
rived from the planetarium stars by 
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both fighting men and civilians be- 
fore the war ended, there is still 
another facet of the dome room 
that has had a widespread effect. 
This was typified by the experience 
of a middle-aged wife of excellent 
education who gradually found 
herself so overcome by ennui that 
she was no longer interested in any- 
thing.’ Her physician could not 
place a diagnostic finger on her 
trouble. For some obscure reason, 
she had lost the will to live. 

Her husband tried everything to 
revive her interest in life—travel, 
change of scene, clothes. Nothing 
had any effect. Then he took her 
to the planetarium. Immediately 
she became fascinated by the mys- 
teries of the universe. She went back 
each month; as the show was 
changed to depict some new aspect 
of the stellar system—solar and 
lunar eclipses, sun spots, meteor 
showers, comets, the northern lights 
and the skies 120 centuries hence. 

Her interest in the stars became 
so intense that she began the study 
of astronomy. Today it is her hob- 
by, and as the result of an interest 
in one subject she has again be- 
come interested in everything. 

A prominent male radio star is 






an irregular visitor to the plane- 
tarium. Every once in a while, he 
says, his perspective gets out of 
focus when he realizes how much 
money he is making and how pop- 
ular he has become in a few short 
years. A visit to the planetarium, 
he has found, always puts his feet 
on the ground again. It makes him 
realize how fleeting and unimpor- 
tant one life is when compared 
to the great scheme of things. 

The overwhelming effect of the 
simulation of the universe and the 
smallness of man was never summed 
up better than by a flier who hap- 
pened to visit the theatre of the 
stars on the day the discovery _of 
the atomic bomb was announced 
to the public. 

“TI thought that bomb was big 
stuff,’ said the flier, as he came out 
of the dome room. “And maybe it 
is. But compared to what I’ve just 
seen here at the” planetarium, the 
atomic bomb is just an unimport- 
ant little firecracker.” 

With the world again at peace, 
the theatre of the stars is contin- 
uing to give comfort and hope and 
a new appreciation of the wonders 
of the universe to thousands of 
American people. 


It°s Still the Housing! 


CORPORAL, wearing overseas campaign ribbons with stars, asked the 
housing desk at a metropolitan servicemen’s center for a house for 
himself, his wife, and their three-year-old son. 

An excited attendant who had just finished talking on the phone told 
the corporal that a landlord had offered a desirable vacancy, but that a 
family with two children was wanted. 

“Tell him we'll take it,” replied the corporal. “If the guy insists 
on two children, okay, then we'll go ahead and have another one!” 






—Munnirz A. WILLETT 
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by DontTA FERGUSON 


OOD HAS BEEN in the forefront of 

the world’s conversation these 
last few years. GIs griped about it, 
the Navy boasted of it, government 
agencies issued ponderous state- 
ments on it, housewives sought it 
and queens and first ladies told 
how to prepare it. In spite of this, 
we know little about a subject con- 
nected with food which is certain 
to come in for a great deal of atten- 
tion as a post-war public health 
project—that of food poisoning. 

The things we eat and drink 
are responsible for a variety of 
illnesses: botulism, staphylococcic 
poisoning, trichinosis, tularemia, 
amoebic and bacillary dysentery, 
typhoid, paratyphoid and undu- 
lant fever. In spite of this, we 
bitterly continue to brand every 
acute digestive upheaval an attack 
of ptomaine poisoning. 

Ptomaine is not a poisoning. It 
is the name of a substance which 
forms in the decomposition of food. 
In fish and most other foods pto- 
maines set up so redolent an aroma 
that the human nose is happier 
turned in the opposite direction. 
Perhaps the biggest ptomaine 
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Common-sense, precautions in your home 
will help prevent illness and possible death 








whopper of all time revolves around 
the late President Harding. Al- 
though he died of an embolism 
which coincidentally followed four 
days after a gastro-intestinal pros- 
tration, his death was generally 
attributed to ptomaine poisoning 
caused by the eating of crabs or 
canned fish. No crab is inherently 
poisonous. Nor is any other shell- 
fish, though mussels taken from the 
West Coast may be dangerous be- 
cause of food they eat. 

Marine life is a safe bet for any- 
one’s dinner—and that includes 
the much maligned barracuda, as 
well as oysters in months without 
‘*r.”” Like shellfish; which are some- 
times typhoid fever carriers, an 
occasional barracuda may catch 
and convey a poison. In general, 
however, it is as harmless as the 
usual fish story. So are oysters. The 
only trouble is that they spawn 
during May, June, July and August 
—an event which makes their flesh 
stringy and unappetizing, but not 
dangerous. The final folly in the 
presidential ptomaine fable was the 
suspicion cast upon canned fish. 
As the Department of Agriculture 
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is constantly at pains to explain, 
American canners have so perfected 
plating processes that metal poison- 
ing from old-fashioned tins is a 
danger of the past. 

Very few foods, either*earth or 
water grown, are naturally poison- 
ous. The exceptions include green 
potatoes, rhubarb leaves, diseased 
fava beans, bread made of ergoted 
rye, water hemlock and maple 
sugar sand. All except unripe po- 
tatoes—which can be made harm- 
less by deep peeling and removal 
of the eyes—are quite rare in this 
country and are seldom lethal. The 
only natural poisonous foods which 
deserve a wide berth are mush- 
rooms and the aforementioned 
West Coast mussels. 

Poisonous mushrooms, even to 
experts, are frequently indistin- 
guishable from safe varieties. Neith- 
er their taste nor the silver spoon 
test is a guide to their safety. 

Equally mistaken is the notion 
that green apples cause stomach- 
aches. It is not the unripeness, but 
the insufficient chewing of hard, 
unpalatable fruit which torments 
youthful tummies. Nor is there 
anything to the tale that abdominal 
twinges result from mixtures of 
certain foods. Lobster and _ ice 
cream, pickles and milk, fish and 
celery, are dangerous only in an 
old wife’s dream world. 

True food poisoning (or food 
intoxication, as it is technically 
known) occurs when bacteria get 
into normally healthy food and re- 
lease poisonous substances known 
as toxins. Although the bacteria 
might be originally present in the 
food, they usually enter during its 
preparation. We can prevent such 
an occurrence by observing strict 
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sanitary measures in preparing 
meals and seeing that no one with 
an infection goes near a kitchen. 
Once the bacteria is in the food, it 
can release toxins only in tempera- 
tures above freezing and below 
boiling. If we keep food at tem- 
peratures below freezing, no toxins 
(with one exception) can form: /f 
we boil it before eating, all toxins 
present will be destroyed. By these two 
means, as well as by thorough 
cleanliness, we can absolutely avoid 
staphylococcic poisoning, one of the 
two food intoxication illnesses. 


BotTutism, the. exception above, 
is a disease which results from im- 
properly processed canned food. It 
is so dangerous that health officials 
urge special precautions for its pre- 
vention. Outbreaks are rare, af- 
fecting perhaps twenty people a 
year, but up to two-thirds of those 
people die within four days. There 
has been no case of botulism from 
commercially canned food since 
1925. Home canned food is respon- 
sible for every single outbreak in 
this country. 

Botulism is caused by bacteria 
which produce toxins under anae- 
robic (oxygenless) conditions. Non- 
acid foods, especially string beans, 
are most favorable to the growth 
of these poisons. Unlike staphylo- 
coccus toxins, freezing has no effect 
on them. Canning by old-fashioned 
methods is extremely dangerous un- 
less the food is boiled twenty min- 
utes prior to eating. The only in- 
telligent method is to use a pressure 
canner. In that case, there is one 
important thing to remember: be 
sure to check the pressure gauge 
before each canning season. The 
cooker does the rest, precluding all 
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danger of poisoning from this fatal 
disease. 

Food contaminated with botul- 
ism gives little warning. Occasion- 
ally bubbles or a rancid smell in- 
dicate possible danger. Sometimes 
the jar swells perceptibly. Under 
no circumstances should suspected 
food be touched. It should imme- 
diately be destroyed in lye. 

If botulism is the rare and fatal 
food poisoning, the staphylococcus 
poisoning produces the wholesale 
food intoxication. Nobody knows 
how many Cases occur in a year. 
One hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred outbreaks are reported an- 
nually. But because this form of 
poisoning is not fatal, doctors and 
health officials tend to slight it. 

Although staphylococcus poison- 
ing cannot be detected in food and 





is therefore impossible to avoid by 
taste or smell, the thorough report- 
ing of each outbreak would make 
it as infrequent as botulism. The 
only way to stop others from ac- 
quiring it similarly is to investigate 
the source of everything the victim 
has eaten recently. Custard and 
processed meats are the worst 
offenders. Next come all the foods 
which require considerable manip- 
ulation. Sandwiches, salads, sauces, 
hashes and all left-over foods are 
examples. 

A majority of the states require 
reporting of all food, milk and 
water illnesses. So long as we ignore 
these laws and until community 
officials are not too busy to record 
detailed studies of each outbreak, 
there will be food poisoning cases 
by the thousands. 





ERY LITTLE is known about natural 
a ee to botulism, but in this 
connection United States Public Health 
officials tell a hair-raising tale of a per- 
fect crime. 

The story begins at a dinner for five. 
All five persons ate the same food, but 
it killed the host and three guests, while 
the hostess lived. Investigating health 
officials were certain the hostess was the 
murderer, but because there were no 
witnesses and no tangible evidence, 
their suspicions would not stand up 
in court. 

For reasons best known to herself this 
contemporary Lucretia Borgia decided 
one day that she had had enough of her 
husband. A model housewife, she had 
long been accustomed to home canning 
and knew the danger signals of botulism. 
One day she joyfully observed bubbles 
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in a mason jar of beans. By swallowing 
a drop from the lethal jar on the first 
day, a few more the next, she was able 
at the end of the month to absorb 
enough botulism to kill a brigade. Thus 
immunized, she was now in a position 
to deliver the coup de grace—serving of 
generous portions of the fateful beans 
to her husband, herself and the three 
incidental guests who were evidently 
included as the last diabolical step in 
her scheme of establishing a totally in- 
nocent setting. It worked, for she walks 
abroad today. 

Although this is surely the perfect 
murder, it is not a very wise example 
to follow. For the lady took an awful 
chance when she decided to immunize 
herself against a fatal disease for which 
no natural immunity has as yet been 
medically established. —D. F. 
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There’s heartbreak 
ahead if you listen 
to the promises of 
swindlers fattening 


on “suckers for fame’ 


The Salent Sthool Racket 


by ALFRED PRowITT 


Se JONEs steps out onto the 
porch of her parents’ bunga- 
low in a Chicago suburb. The 
stranger who has rung the doorbell 
studies her silently for a moment. 

“Miss Jones?”’ he asks. When she 
nods he says with a smile: “Your 
friends gave a perfect description 
of you—young and pretty. They 
also told me you’re talented ... 
and that you’d like to go into the 
movies. Is that correct?” 

“Why ... why, yes. . .” Sally 
admits. What girl wouldn’t want 
to be a Hollywood actress! 

The stranger becomes brisk. 
“Let me introduce myself,” he 
says. “I’m a movie talent scout. I 
have good news for you. My organi- 
zation has decided there’s a place 
on the screen for your type. We are 
ready to make you a star.” 

Sally thinks she’s going to faint. 
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It seems too wonderful to be true. 
Why, all those times she dreamed. . . 
“Of course you realize,” the 
stranger goes on, “‘that you can’t 
become a movie star in a day. You 
need expert training. But my or- 
ganization is ready to give you that. 
The course is only: three hundred 
dollars—payable in advance.” 

It develops that he is not a talent 
scout from a movie cormpany, but 
a “talent scout”? from a voice-and- 
drama school. “‘It means practi- 
cally the same thing, however,”’ he 
assures Sally. ““Our school has the 
right connections in Hollywood. 
We have no trouble placing our 
graduates.” 

The three hundred dollars wor- 
ries Sally. She is a stenographer, 
making 25 dollars a week. She 
doesn’t have three hundred dollars, 
nor anything close to it. And she 
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can’t count on her parents very 
much. Her father is a mechanic 
with a well-paying job, but family 
expenses are high. 

Sally discusses it with the family. 
Her mother is ecstatic. Her father 
is dubious. Sally pleads: “But, 
father, he said they’d really put 
me in a movie studio when I finish 
the course.”’ 

Sally’s father lends her a hundred 
dollars—all he can spare. She has 
25 dollars saved. She borrows the 
rest from a loan company and signs 
the contract for the course. 


Mayse Sally eventually reaches 
Hollywood. It could happen. But 
the chances are that Sally has just 
bought a heartbreak. 

Sally is merely one of the thou- 
sands of ambitious persons of all 
ages who are victimized by the 
cruel talent school racket. The 
nation-wide swindle, operating in 
almost every fair-sized city, is not 
confined to the movie lure. It also 
robs innocents who are attracted 
toward careers in radio, the stage, 
* television and modeling. 

The racketeers have invaded a 
rich field in competition against 
legitimate schools that offer honest 
training. At the moment, the con 
men are grabbing for the cash of 
returning service men and women 
—a great many of whom, surveys 
show, want careers in radio and 
television. 

Estimates of the total money 
extracted from victims yearly run 
as high as 25 million dollars. 
Variety, a leading publication of the 
theatrical world, recently charged 
that in Chicago alone the gyp nets 
five million dollars a year. 
Cynically, the tradesmen of this 
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black market use their own de- 
risive term for their prey. They call 
them “suckers for. fame.” 

Looking further into the ex- 
periences of Sally Jones, the am- 
bitious little stenographer, this is 
what happens. Sally, naturally, 
already sees herself on the screen 
in a hundred dramatic scenes. She 
goes to the talent school three 
evenings a week. At each session, 
she and her fellow victims read 
lines from a former Broadway hit. 
Just that. It’s all very simple. 

The course ends. Sally waits 
eagerly for her Hollywood job. 
It doesn’t come. She besieges the 
school’s heads. Finally she gets an 
explanation. ‘“There’s a little catch 
in your case,” she’s told. “Your 
acting is excellent, but you’re a 
little rough in spots. You need a 
course in personality and charm. 
We'll give you a special price of 
two hundred dollars on that be- 
cause you’re an advanced student.” 
Desperately, Sally borrows more 
money against her salary. By this 
time, payments on her debts are 
taking a lot out of her weekly 
envelope. 

In the charm course, Sally finally 
realizes that she is making no 
progress toward her real goal. The 
schooling doesn’t seem to lead any- 
where, and she drops it before the 
completion of the course. She sus- 
pects that her friends are laughing 
at her, and she evades them. She 
worries about her debts, and her 
work at the office suffers. The 
charm course has made Sally over, 
all right—it has turned her into a 
moody, sensitive, unhappy girl. 

Who are the operators of the 
vicious racket? 

In San Francisco, investigators 
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learned that one school was run 
by a former salesman of cemetery 
lots. A New York “‘star studio”? was 
directed by a man formerly con- 
nected with two trade _ schools 
which had folded up mysteriously. 
A Chicago drama school was pro- 
moted by a one-time real estate 
agent. 

In most cases, the racketeers 
simply rented office. space and 
furniture, hired pseudo instructors, 
then put out the bait for the gul- 
lible. In a few instances, the con 
men have bought long-established 
schools of high reputation, replaced 
efficient instructors with stooges, 
and gone out for big student bodies. 

In finding their prospects, the 
most common method of the racket 
schools is to advertise in news- 
papers and magazines and to send 
glowing circulars. Come-ons like 
these are familiar: 

“Does your child have talent— 
sing, dance or like to act? Then 
place him in my hands. I will make 
him famous.” 

“Become a movie star. It doesn’t 
matter if you’re not beautiful. 
Even if you’re considered homely, 
you can become a great performer 
like Marie Dressler or Charles 
Laughton if you take our guaran- 
teed course.” 

“Every girl can be a glamorous 
model—a toast of the artists— 
under our expert supervision.” 

Salesmen watch announcements 
of amateur programs for names of 
prospects, scan newspaper stories 
for casts in neighborhood theatri- 
cals. One Chicago school sent 
agents to teen-age gathering-spots 
to look for “showoffs.” 

Investigators report that in every 
city the salesmanship talk runs 
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along the same line. The agents 
assure students they have “the 
right connections” to help them 
when they have finished their 
course, but such assurances are 
carefully kept out of the contracts. 

Courses in such fly-by-night 
schools are not cheap. They range 
from 150 to 350 dollars for two or 
three evenings a week over a period 
of a few months. The schools in- 
variably try to get the money in 
advance. The usual method is to 
take as much as the victim has on 
hand, then have him sign papers 
that will permit garnishment of 
wages after any default. 

In Chicago, where there is an 
expertness in such things, several 
schools evolved a new trick. Vic- 
tims who lacked the money were 
escorted by an agent to a personal 
loan bank, where they signed notes, 
then received checks which they 
had to turn over promptly to the 
agent. Those who dropped out of 
school learned that they still owed 
the loan company. 

The Chicago gyp became so 


vicious that the state’s attorney’s ° 


office had to intervene. It forced 
loan companies to stop their dis- 
reputable practice and compelled 
the return of large sums to students. 

Letters exposing the racket come 
from people in all walks of life. 
From an intelligent, well-educated 
man who is fully aware that the 
school his wife wants to attend is a 
fraud, but who is powerless to 
prevent her from enrolling. From a 
distracted young wife whose hus- 
band, entirely without talent but 
anxious to “‘make good in a big 
way,” is throwing his sinall salary 
into a course which promises to 
make him a radio star. From a 
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college graduate who enrolled in a 
Hollywood talent school and who, 
after two years, is still waiiing for 


~ her “big chance.” 


Heads of talent racket schools 
who have been called on the carpet 
by prosecutors have said, “‘Well, 
maybe we don’t make actors or 
singers out of them, but we help 
their morale.” 


Ir you’rRE thinking of taking a 
course in a drama-and-voice talent 
school and believe you have the 
goods, be sure’ that the school you 
select is on the level. Observe these 
cautions: 

1. Don’t be misled by the school’s 
mere claim that it’s reputable. In- 
vestigate its background. A good 
school will welcome such ‘queries. 

2. Don’t swallow a_ schapl’s 
glittering description of its voice 
instructor as “‘a former member of 
the famous La Scala Opera,” or 
the radio teacher as “‘a star of the 
airways,” or the dramatics pro- 
fessor as “a Hollywood star of 
earlier days.” They might have 
een, respectively, a former ward- 
robe maid for the opera company, 
an amateur with one appearance 
on the radio, and a five-dollar-a- 





Close Enough! 


W; WERE RIGHT in the middle of World War II. Lt. Audie 
Murphy of Farmersville, Texas, holder of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor and almost every other decorative 
medal in the book, had called for artillery fire to rout the 


day player in a movie mob scene. 
Make the school produce creden- 
tials about its faculty. A good 
school has such credentials. 

3. Beware of a radio school that 
offers you “an audition” at a 
broadcasting station if you buy a 
course. A radio station will give 
you an audition, without any cost, 
just to learn whether you are likely 
material. 

4. Don’t trust a school that 
“guarantees” a job at the com- 
pletion of a course. No school can 
carry out this promise. 

5. If you have the vaguest doubts 
about a school, and can’t decide 
for yourself, consult the local office 
of the Better Business Bureau. They 
know all the answers. 

The world cries continually for 
new entertainers to amuse it in its 
leisure hours. The spotlight is 
waiting—for those who can attain 
it. But in most cases stardom 
comes.through hard work by some 
one who has an unusual talent or 
personality to start with. 

Betty Grable doesn’t owe her 
success to the Oomph School of 
Charm. And Bing Crosby didn’t 
master singing in Twelve Easy 
Lessons. 






Nazis. Shells began bursting in German ranks and Murphy dropped the 
field telephone to snare a few German prisoners. 
“How close are they to you?” an artilleryman yelled into the telephone. 
Murphy picked up the thing and said calmly, “Just a minute. [Pll let 


you speak to them.” 


NOVEMBER, 1945 


—Tep Bentz 

















They Call Themselves Sports 


by Date NICHOLS 


This article, written by aa artist, a man 
sensitive to all the beauties of nature, presents 
a personal point of view. Dale Nichols’ love 
for living things is as strong as the love of 
others for the excitement of the hunt. Both 
the editors of Coronet and Mr. Nichols real- 
ize that this is only one side of an age-old 
controversy. But it is a side often neglected. 

—Tue Epirors 


HEY’RE with us again. The gul- 

lies, the hills, even the bushes, 
seem filled with them. They are 
banging away with everything that 
uses gun powder, from twenty-two 
to fourteen gauge; from pistols to 
carbines. Who are “they”? Why, 
“sportsmen,” of course. Every year 
at this time they scourge the coun- 
tryside, thousands strong, killing 
nearly everything that runs or 
walks or swims, and nearly every- 
thing that flies. And even one an- 
other, at times. 

Sportsmen come in all sizes 
and shapes, and in all manner of 
dress. Some sportsmen, who play 
the game very seriously, will have 
all the trappings that the’ sports 
store offers, from the red hat, which 
is to let other sportsmen know 
that the wearer isn’t game, to the 
over-sized yellow jacket. 

The remaining sportsmen are 
the more rugged type who prefer 
wearing old pants anda farmer’s 
sheep-lined coat. They’re the virile 
variety. 

Why are they called sportsmen? 
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Peeved at hunters who ravish wild life, an artist complains about ruthless killing 






Well, from a sportsman’s point of 
view the sportsman is one who 
hunts according to a set of rules, 
or laws, which function somewhat 
like rules of golf. A friend of mine 
once told me a story which best 
illustrates the nature of the rules as 
well as demonstrating the attitude 
of one sportsman toward another: 

“T went out hunting for quail 
with the wife’s brother-in-law. The 
so-and-so must never have gone 
hugting before . . . We ran across 
some quail, and this fellow bangs 
away into the flock of them right 
off the bat. Now, what kind of 
sportsmanship do you call that? 
Any hunter would have known that 
he was supposed to let them fly 
first before shooting!” 

Considering that the shooting iss 
done with a modern death weapon 
capable of spreading small shot 
over a wide area, I can’t quite un- 
derstand (not being a sportsman 
myself) where the difference lies. 

Sportsmen also vary with the 
size of their purses. According to a 
friend of mine, who is an Alaskan 
big-game guide, the guides—and 
there are usually two of them—meet 
the venturesome, wealthy glory- 
seeker at the dock and help him un- 
load his freight car full of hunting 
truck. Then, that evening, they 
spend several exciting hours over a 
bottle of scotch retelling hunting 
tales of personal experiences. The 
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next day the guides run through the 
equipment, sorting out the usable 
stuff from the useless. They’re very 
tactful, of course, always explaining 
that the discarded pieceds too cum- 
bersome for use in the spot where 
they think they will find Ol’ Bones. 
(It’s.good to have a bear picked 
out which has a reputation for 
wariness and meanness—even if it 
' doesn’t exist.) 

On a day when the weather is 
just right, the party of three pro- 
ceeds to the point of action. The 
huge bear is usually spotted through 
binoculars, high above timberline. 
If the animal proves big enough to 
suit the tastes of “mister big shot,” 
one guide remains in the valley 
where he can signal the position of 
the bear. The other guide and the 
sportsman climb the mountain, al- 
ways down-wind from the bear so 
that the latter can’t scent them. 
With the aid of signals the two 
stalkers maneuver into range. They 
close in until the guide feels sure 
that his big city companion can use 
his marksmanship. Whereupon the 
hunter aims and fires a high-pow- 
ered modern rifle equipped with 
telescopic sights. 

But the hunting doesn’t end at 
this point. There is the picture to 
be taken. The killer hands over 
his equally high-powered camera 





Dale Nichols—writer, lecturer, designer, 
artist—has for more than twenty years con- 
tributed fine art illustrations to the adver- 
tising displays of American industry. His 
sensitive interpretations of rural America 
are among the collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, and many other museums, 
both public and private. He is at present 
art editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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to the guide, puts his foot on the 
carcass of the victim, holds his 
rifle by the barrel at arms length 
with its stock resting on the ground, 
and in the pose of a conquering 
hero he has his picture taken. 

Recently I talked with a local 
acquaintance who had just re- 
turned from a deer hunting trip. 
He had this story to tell: “I saw 
a big buck down in the gully 
below. Well, I grabbed my gun and 
rolled him over, and, seeing that 
I had knocked him down, I just 
decided to wait and go down with 
the rest of the fellows. 

““We had breakfast, then packed 
up the camp stuff and went down 
to my buck. Imagine my surprise 
when he wasn’t there! By traces of 
blood, he led us around in a circle 
for almost a mile, and then sud- 
denly we saw a big mountain lion 
run out of an arroyo ahead of us 
and scoot up the mountain side. 
That mountain lion, the dirty so- 
and-so, had my deer and had just 
about torn it apart. These moun- 
tain lions ought to be exterminated. 
All they do is kill off the deer 4?’ 

I pondered over that story for 
several days trying to figure out 
which of the two, the mountain 
lion or the sportsman, had more 
right to the deer. From my dis- 
torted point of view, the lion was 
foraging for food, while the sports- 
man, with a full stomach, was 
merely killing for the fun of it. 

I am a painter and I can’t see 
beauty in destruction. When I look 
at any animal, I see a touch of the 
mysterious powers of the universe 
—rhythm, order, symmetry, power, 
balance, energy and color. 

The brazen unconcern sportsmen 
have for trespassing upon other 
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people’s property is incredible. 
Out here, in the wide open spaces 
of the southwest, one hesitates to 
spoil the beauty of the country 
by building barbed-wire or woven- 
wire fences. No one, to my knowl- 
edge, objects to people riding horse- 
back or hiking across one’s acres. 
But, personally, I do object to 
sportsmen ravaging my land. Last 
fall I found three hunters down by 
my pumphouse. 

I shouted, ‘‘Aren’t you consider- 
ate enough not to hunt on other 
people’s property?” One of the 
hunters, of the red hat variety, 


shouted back, ““Didn’t know it was | 


private property.” 

The other two men, both dressed 
in the garb of ranchers, promptly 
moved outside my property lines, 
while the red hat sportsman com- 
pletely ignored my protests. He 
knew his rights! First, he knew it 
was the season. Second, he knew 
that the territory was open. Third, 
he knew that my acres were neither 
fenced nor posted. So he proceeded 
to mow down the quail which 
water in my front yard. 

To post my property would mean 
to encircle it with “No Hunting” 





signs every thirty feet — which 
would be hideous. My objection is 
that I have but twenty acres in a 
section which stretches uninhabited 
for seven miles to the base of the 
Santa Catalina mountains. All of 
which means that in this territory 
there are hundreds of gullies other 
than my own. Yet each season these 
self-styled sportsmen run wild over 
my property, just as they run wild 
all over the nation. 

They don’t and won’t give any 
living thing a break, regardless of 
their self-kidding, sportsman-made 
rules. I have encountered sports- 
men in almost every part of this 
country, including the territory .of 
Alaska, and they’re much the same 
breed. Out here in Arizona there is 
a bounty on coyotes, but none on 
sportsmen. The coyotes are con- 
demned because they ruthlessly kill 
other wild life, and trespass on the 
rancher’s property to kill his birds 
and animals. Give a coyote a gun 
and turn him loose with a hunting 
license . . . but that’s too strong a 
comparison. I’m just a bit peeved, 
also, because the sportsmen who 
ravage my place always take a 
parting shot at my gatepost sign. 


Might As Well! 


A® ELDERLY COUPLE had been sitting in front of the evening fire a long 
time without speaking. At last the husband inquired, “What are 


you thinking about?” 


To which the wife replied: “‘I was just thinking how long we had lived 
together and that it couldn’t go on forever like this and that the time will 
soon come when one of us will have to go.” 

“Yes,” assented the old man, “but it is no use to worry about that now, 


Mother.”’ 


“No,” was the calm reply, “but I was just thinking that when it does 


happen, I would like to go to California to live.” 


—Tue CoLonet Says 
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A world-famous anthropologist and adventurer 
sets us straight on some matters of family interest 


NMeet Your 


ANCESTOR 


by Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


OFTEN sToP for a moment when 

visitors are looking at the gorilla 
habitat group in the Akeley African 
Hall of the American Museum of 
Natural History. I stop because I 
want to irritate myself by hearing a 
remark that I know I will hear; it’s 
like pressing a sore spot just to be 
sure it is still sore. The remark is: 
“No one can make me believe I 
came from an ape like that!” I 
almost never miss. Someone is sure 
to say it. 

Of course, the real trouble is that 
mankind is essentially snobbish. It 
does not want to admit that its 
ancestors lived “‘on the other side 
of the railroad tracks” and were of 
extremely lowly origin. Just be- 
cause we dominate the earth now 
and are fond of “acting like the 
viceroys of God,” it hurts our pride 
to admit that our great ad infini- 
tum grandfathers and grand- 
mothers searched for grubs under 
stones, hung about like jackals, 
happy to get the leavings from kills 
of the saber-toothed tiger and other 
carnivores, and had not very nice, 
cannibalistic habits. A specially 
created Adam and Eve, dallying 






in a beautiful garden and eating 
apples, are the kind of ancestors 
of whom we could really be proud. 

But no matter what we would 
like ta believe, facts are facts. There 
is incontrovertible proof that man 
and the great apes are not very 
distantly related and that they 
both inherited many characteristics 
from a common ancestor. Compar- 
ative anatomy demonstrates that 
our bodies and those of the anthro- 
poids are built upon a similar 
pattern. Of course, the proportions 
are different. The apes have long 
arms and short legs, while with us 
the opposite is true. But their skele- 
tons, teeth, muscles and visceral 
anatomy are astoundingly like ours. 
Even their brains. 

The main stem of our family tree 
goes back to a group of giant apes 
known as the dryopithecids. This 
was the sort of beast from which 


*the gorilla, chimpanzee, orangutan, 


gibbon, and man probably devel- 
oped. The genus Dryopithecus, or 
Forest Ape, represents an extremely 
diversified family—treal apes, but 
apes with human possibilities. ‘They 
lived in Europe, Asia and Africa— 


Excerpted from the book published at $3.00 by The Viking Press, New York; 


copyright, 1945, by Roy Chapman Andrews. 





going from Spain to India—during 
the Miocene and Pliocene periods, 
something like one to fifteen million 
years ago. So our nth degree 
progenitors carry us back only that 
far. Fifteen million years for our 
remote ape ancestry is merely a 
drop in the geological bucket. In- 
stead of being one of the ‘“‘oldest 
families,” we are almost the newest. 
The Forest Ape was big—almost 
as large as a modern man. The 
teeth and fragmentary jaws are all 
that we have of him except a 
slender thigh bone which, in its 
form, suggests that he progressed 
through the trees by swinging from 
one branch to another. The gib- 
bons, orangutans, and chimpanzees 
travel by “brachiation,” as it is 
called. I must talk a little about 
brachiation because it was of the 
utmost importance in the early 
development of man’s erect posture. 
One genus of gibbons is named 
Hylobates (tree walkers) but its 
members can do a good deal more 
than walk in the trees. When I 
hunted them in Yunnan and Bur- 
ma they gave me the surprise of 
my life. The first time I saw them 
was just after I had returned to 
camp from inspecting a line of 
traps. Suddenly the forest resound- 
ed with the breath-taking call of 
the gibbons—Au-wa, hu-wa, hu-wa. 
It seemed a long way off but be- 
came louder and clearer every min- 
ute. Seizing Yny rifle, I dashede 
down the mountainside, slipping, 
stumbling and falling. The animals 
were in the giant forest about five 
hundred feet below the summit of 
the ridge, and as I neared them 
I moved cautiously, going forward 
only when they called. 
But I was still a hundred yards 
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away when a huge black ape leaped 
out of a tree top just as I stepped 
from behind a bush. He saw me 
instantly. For a full half-minute he 
hung suspended by one arm, his 
round head thrust forward, staring 
intently; then, launching himself 
through the air as though shot from 
a catapult, he caught a branch 
twenty feet away, swung to another, 
and literally flew through the tree 
tops. Without a sound save the 
swish of boughs and splash after 
splash in the leaves, the herd fol- 
lowed him down the hill, fading 
into the forest like black shadows. 
The way they could throw them- 
selves from tree to tree with un- 
erring precision was one of the most 
amazing things I have ever wit- 
nessed. They could travel through 
the leafy tops much faster than I 
could run on level, open ground. 


CHIMPANZEES also brachiate in a 
way and are expert climbers. They 
swing from limb to limb but spend 
a good deal of time on the forest 
floor. Although they can stand and 
walk erect they prefer to go on all 
fours, resting their weight on the 
knuckles. I am very fond of chim- 
panzees, perhaps because I got to 
know one intimately. 

Meshie was her name and she 
belonged to my lifelong friend, the 
late Harry C. Raven, who brought 
her from Africa as a baby. Meshie 
lived, played and slept with Harry’s 
children. They treated her as one 
of themselves and in all respects 
she was a member of the family. 
Harry often brought her to the 
museum, where she lunched at 
the staff table with the rest of us, 
sitting in a baby’s high chair. Her 
greatest delight was to ride the 
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length of the museum restaurant 
on her little tricycle, weaving in 
and out among the tables to the 
amazement of the visitors. She 
would climb into her high chair, 
sit most decorously while being 
served, and eat with a knife, fork 
and spoon as well as any three-year- 
old child. As a matter of fact, her 
table manners were better than 
those of most children of that age. 
Ice cream was her favorite dish but 
it gave her a stomach ache if she 
ate too much. When I was director 
of the museum, if I wished to give 
a visitor an unforgettable time at 
luncheon, I would send for Meshie. 
A book could be written about her 
human-like reactions. 


WHEN THE group of ancestral 
Forest Apes began to jncrease in 
size it was confronted with the 
same problem that all the living 
anthropoids except the gibbon had. 
It became difficult for the apes 
to swing fast or far enough through 
the trees to meet the demands of 
food for an ever-growing body. 
They could find birds’ eggs, fruit, 
nuts, leaves, and tender shoots, but 
the ground produced more berries, 
more fruit, roots, grubs, and a 
variety of crawling things palatable 
to their developing omnivorous 
appetites. Moreover, sleeping in a 
tree was not too.comfortable, even 
though they made nests as the 
chimpanzee and orang do today. 
So to the ground they went. 

At last the Forest Ape—the ape 
with human possibilities which the 
living anthropoids never had— 
crossed the Rubicon. He became 
an earthbound creature, walking 
and running on two feet and sitting 
erect even as you and I. No longer 
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did he resort to the tree tops when 
danger threatened.- Instead, he 
sought concealment in the thickets 
on the forest floor. That growing 
brain of his impelled him to pick 
up stones; to hurl them at attack- 
ing animals or those he wished to 
kill for food; to use sticks and clubs. 
It impelled him to shape rocks and 
pieces of wood into implements for 
his use. When this happened he 
had grasped the lowest rung on the 
human ladder. 

This radical change of habit, 
however, was not accomplished in 
a day or without a profound alter- 
ing of his anatomy. It may have 
required more than a half dozen 
million years. Perhaps not that 
long. But what happened* to his 
body is plainly seen. The way 
in which it happened I shall not 
discuss. It would require a volume 
of its own. 

We are concerned only with the 
end result. Dispensing with the fore 
limbs in locomotion, and _ their 
use instead as hands, was made 
possible only by the, development of 
a foot capable of supporting the 
entire body’s weight. The ape foot 
was transformed into a human 
foot, which lost the power of 
grasping, by drawing the big toe 
toward the other toes. and later 
tying it to them by the shorten- 
ing of the connective tissue lying 
on the web between the great toe 
and the other digits. It was trans- 
formed also by the increase of the 
supporting surface of the heel and 
the development of a plantar arch. 

The “opposable thumb” made 
the hand a more effective grasping 
organ. A gorilla’s or chimp’s thumb 
cannot be turned inward to reach 
the other fingers, but man has 
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developed a powerful muscle for 
just this purpose. 

Long before all this occurred, the 
Forest Ape had lost its tail. Like- 
wise, in the living anthropoids the 
tail disappeared far back in their 
evolutionary history. Just why is 
not clear; probably because they 
habitually sat on their rear ends 
and the tail vertebrae turned 
inward instead of continuing the 
line of the spine. An animal as 
large as an ape does not need a tail 
as a balancing organ. Neither is 
it needed to keep off flies or to 
curl about the body for warmth, 
like that of a squirrel or a fox. But 
that some time in our extremely 
remote ancestry we did have tails 
is evidericed by the human foetus, 
which from the fourth to the eighth 
week shows a protruding portion of 
the spine that later becomes ob- 
scured by the surrounding parts. 
Moreover, Sir Arthur Keith says 
that there are vestiges of tail 
muscles in about ten per cent of 
dissected human bodies. Very in- 
frequently a child is born with the 
rudiments of a true tail. 

In the Philippine Islands in 1910, 
a native was brought to me for 
inspection. He possessed a blunt, 
bony tail-stump two and one-half 
inches long. Obviously it was a 





projection of the coccyx, which, 
instead of being bent under as 
usual, continued in a direct line 
with the spine. A local photographer 
had retouched and extended the 
projection in a photograph. to a 
pointed spike six or eight inches 
long, and sold the pictures to 
tourists like hotcakes. For years 
afterward they kept appearing in 
my mail as indisputable evidence 
of a “tribe of people with tails.” 
Man’s forerunners made their 
bodily adjustments with incredible 
speed, speaking from an evolution- 
ary standpoint. Possibly it was less 
than a half dozen million years. 
If that seems a long time, think of 
the horse. It required fifty or sixty 
million years for it to change from 
the four-toed Eohippus, scarcely 
larger than_a fox, into the mag- 
nificent thoroughbred of today. 
Man accomplished a far greater 
miracle in a fraction of that time. 
Hurry has always been the tempo 
of human evolution. Hurry to get 
out of the primordial ape stage, 
to change body, brain, hands and 
feet faster than it had ever been 
done in the history of creation. 
Hurry on to the time when man 
could conquer the land and the 
sea and the air; when he could 
stand as lord of all the earth. 


Confidentially 


upGE Sias Bryan, the father of William Jennings Bryan, once had six 
hams stolen from his smokehouse. He missed them immediately but 
never mentioned it to anyone. A few days later he met a thriftless neighbor 


on the street. 


“Say, Judge, I heard you had some fine hams stole tother night.” 
“Yes, it’s true,” the Judge replied confidentially, “but please don’t tell 


anyone. You and I are the only ones who know it.”—Wru1aM H. Hucues 
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Where Washington Didnt Sle pp 


by MADELINE Mason 


ow THAT the guns are silent, 
N many of our soldiers will suc- 
cumb to the boredom of inaction 
while waiting for ships to carry 
them home. 
General Washington had the 
same problem during the long 


‘ winter of 1779-1780, when his 


army languished on the slopes of 
Kimball’s Mountain above the 
town of Morristown, New Jersey. 
The enemy was far away, and there 
was nothing to do but wait for the 
coming of spring and the opening of 
a new campaign. 

Washington worried about the 
morale of his men. Inactivity could 
undo months of training and all 
the discipline learned in battle. 
Then one night he hit upon a plan 
to keep his men occupied and in 
good fighting condition. 

In the morning he sent for his 
chief of engineers and ordered a 
fort to be constructed on the ridge 
overlooking the camp. 

Now there was plenty of work 
to be done. All day long there was 
a clatter and bustle, sawing and 
hammering, digging of trenches, 
and throwing up of embankments. 
Rumor ran like spring sap. The 
enemy was about to attack, the 
men heard. Would the fort be 
ready in time? 

“Itll be ready!” the soldiers 
promised grimly. 

They worked feverishly against 


Out of the American Revolution comes this forgotten tale of a General's wisdom 


time. The- blockhouses began to 
take shape. Often in the night the 
sentries’ shots rang out. The im- 
patience and anxiety of waiting 
and watching began to take effect, 
and the guards fired at anything 
that moved. General Washington 
sat in’ his quarters and smiled. 
His plan was working. 

The winter passed quickly and 
unnoticed under the strain of pre- 
paring to meet the enemy. But the 
enemy never appeared. And now 
the spring was at hand. Where the 
snows had lain, thick, black mud 
oozed. And then one day Washing- 
ton gave the order to break camp. 

*‘And the fort, sir? It’s not yet 
finished.” The chief of engineers 
detected the suspicion of a twinkle 
in the General’s keen eyes. 

“It has served its purpose,” 
Washington answered. 

“You mean... ?” 

The General nodded. “‘It was 
just nonsense, but it kept the men 
busy.” 

Washington had created his own 
entertainment program for his 
troops. He had done singlehandedly 
what our Army today is doing with 
its vast educational and entertain- 
ment programs. Of course, Wash- 
ington dealt with a tiny group of 
men, but the problem then was the 
same as it is now. 

The fort? Well, to this day it 
is known as Fort Nonsense. 
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Pete Mitscher is modest and soft-spoken, but he blasted the Japs out of the Pacific © 


ge es WaSk Fore $8. a... 


WAS WITH Pete Mitscher and 
Task Force 58 for two years. 
1 know them both well. 

Pete Mitscher is little and skinny 
and he’s got blue eyes and shaggy 
eyebrows and a wrinkled-up face. 
He hardly talks above a whisper, 
and from all he’d tell you, you’d 
never guess he was boss of the 
biggest naval force ever set loose 
in the Pacific. I’ll never forget the 
day ace Vraciu shot down six Jap 
planes and landed on our carrier. 
Mitscher very politely asked the 
photographer, could he get his 
picture taken with Vraciu—just for 
his scrapbook, of course. 

Quiet, and modest—but tough. 
They used to think a carrier was 
a hit-and-run fighter, but Pete 
changed that. He said “‘Hit ’em, 
and stay. Hit ’°em again tomorrow.” 
And he did. Our outfit knocked 
out 800 Jap ships and 4,500 planes 
in less than nine months. The Japs 
won't forget Pete Mitscher. 

Nor will he forget them. He 
hates Japs. He wouldn’t even look 
‘at prisoners we took on board. 

Marc A. Mitscher was studying 
how to catapult planes in 1917. 
He wears a sheath knife he used 
in 1919, when he was piloting an 
NC-1 and his and three other 
planes tried the first hop from New- 
foundland to the Azores. He didn’t 
make it. That knife is the one he 
used to punch holes in a bucket to 
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make a sea anchor. Some Greek 
ship picked him up. The point is, 
he was trying everything we’re 
doing now, only he tried it 25 
years ago. 

Then the time came when we 
got together the biggest, fastest, 
toughest fleet the world has ever 
known. It had the best of every- 
thing that brains and muscle and 
courage and determination could 
fashion, and it set out one morning 
to do the biggest and most terrible 
job that men and guns had ever 
done. The head of that giant force 
was Pete Mitscher. 

He blasted the Japs out of Truk. 
He skippered the ship that was 
Shangri-la for Doolittle’s Tokyo 
raid. He hit them at the Mar- 
shalls, the Marianas, Saipan, the 
Bonins. He’s proud of those things, 
but prouder still that he’s been in 
love with his wife for 33 years. 

He’s a big guy who never forgets 
the little guy. Last year, during 
the first battle of the Philippines, 
some of our boys were coming 
back at night. It was so dark they 
couldn’t spot the flattops, but if 
the searchlights went on the Japs 
could see the whole task force. 

Pete said, ““My boys have done 
a good job and I'll be damned if 
I don’t do everything to get ’em 
back. Lights on!’ On went the 
lights, and the boys got in safely. 

—KeiTH Harris 
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When Baguio became a battleground 
Igorots on Luzon led‘ thousands of 
refugees through the jungle to safety 


by SipNnEY CARROLL 


I MET SERGEANT James Patrick 


Lindquist in a small Filipino 
village. You had to see that vil- 
lage to believe it. It was a church, 
and a few houses, and a village 
square. 

An incredible collection of peo- 
ple walked the so-called streets. 
The people were white, and yel- 
low, and brown, all the coffee 
colors and some of the tea tones. 
They walked up and down the 
dirt roads of the town aimlessly, 
as if they didn’t belong there, as 
if they were waiting to move on. 
The place had the impermanent 
air of a summer resort, or of a 
railroad station. 

Not twenty miles from us in the 
hills above this village a great 
battle was going on for a city 
named Baguio. All these people 
had been taken out of the hills and 
out of Baguio, and they were rest- 
ing temporarily in this village be- 








fore being shifted to other parts of 
the island of Luzon. 

They had been evacuated over 
a tortuous and terrible mountain 
route known as the Baguio Trail. 
They had been evacuated largely 
through the efforts of Sergeant 
Lindquist. He is a tall fellow with 
long, thin legs and extremely 
broad’ shoulders. We sat in one of 
the village buildings and talked. 
The Sergeant is not a voluble man; 
you had to plague him with ques- 
| tions. But the answers you would 
get were extremely worthwhile, 
‘and after a while it would dawn on 
' you that this tall, thin non-com, 
the major domo of the Baguio 
| Trail, was doing one of the amaz- 
ing jobs of the war. 


BUT BEFORE you can be impressed 
by the Sergeant’s activities you have 
| to know a little about the city of 


' Baguio. 

Any Filipino will tell you that 
| Manila was a beautiful city before 
§ the war. But he will tell you, with 
| pride in his eyes, that Baguio was 
once the most beautiful city in the 
whole world. For Manila, the Fili- 
pinos say, ‘‘Manila was beautiful.” 
But for Baguio they say, “Baguio 
—ah Baguio!” 

It must have been something. It 
lies approximately in the center of 
the island of Luzon, 150 miles or so 
above Manila. Before the war, in 
the summer, when the heat and 
| the humidity around Manila 
would become too much for the 
politicos to bear, Baguio would be- 
come the summer capital of the 
| Philippine government. It was a 

white city, beautifully laid out, 
_ with great gardens and sports sta- 

diums and buildings of Grecian 
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line. It was in the hills, sheltered 
from the heat, always just warm 
enough by day, always cool at 
night. 

To this city in the summer 
flocked the fantastic international 
gentry of Manila—Russians, Span- 
iards, Americans, Germans, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Portuguese, Swedes, 
Egyptians, Swiss, and Filipinos. 
They would go up there for the 
baths, the sports, and the politics. 
I’ve seen architectural plans of the 
city of Baguio, and I’ve seen aerial 
photographs of it taken before we 
started blasting it off the map. It 
must have been beautiful. 

But then again, in the month of 
April, while the great battle for 
Baguio was in progress, I saw the 
city itself from an adjoining hill 
which the 33rd Division had just 
taken. I saw it through a pair of 
captured Jap binoculars. It looked 
like the Acropolis, like a hunk of 
broken birthday cake scattered over 
the hillside. The once lovely city 
of Baguio—ah Baguio!—was in 
ruins, 

For weeks our artillery had been 
pounding the city on the hill until 
it was nothing more than rubble. 
We were pounding it for the best 
of reasons: it was full of Japs. 

And yet, all the time that battle 
was going on, in the midst of all 
the air and artillery fire, at the 
very moment I was looking at the 
ghost city through the binoculars, 
an unbelievable thing was going on. 
All day long and all. night we were 
taking civilians out of Baguio, right 
through the Jap lines and under 
the Jap noses, right through the 
fire from both sides and safe into 
our own lines. Somewhere in that 
dense jungle on the hillsides which 
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I could see through the glasses was 
the Baguio Trail, and at the end of 
it: the village, the domain of Ser- 
geant James Patrick Lindquist. 

In the village the most con- 
spicuous people of all were groups 
of strange little natives—brown, 
dark, husky, always smiling. “Igo- 
rots,” Lindquist told me, “You 
can’t miss *em.” The Igorots are 
the elusive little people of the hills, 
the equivalent of our own hill- 
billies. —The women wear gaily- 
colored skirts and the men nothing 
but hats and g-strings. The Japs 
had been particularly tough on 
’ them, had taken away their food, 
their pigs and chickens, and had 
butchered whole families. 

We had liberated them when we 
started the Baguio campaign. They 
had been brought down from the 
embattled hills, hundreds of them, 
down to this village where the 
- Americans were feeding them and 
giving them shelter. 

. They are a good people. “Fun- 
niest thing about this whole busi- 
ness,” Lindquist told me, “of all 
the people we’ve taken out of the 
hills—and I guess we could form a 
League of Nations with what we’ve 
taken out—the only ones who’ve 
expressed any gratitude at all are 
these Igorots.”’ 

They are the ones who acquaint- 
ed us with the Baguio Trail in the 
first place. When the battle in the 
hills of Luzon started, after we 
moyed in from the Lingayen Gulf, 
the town of Baguio was still full of 
the summer civilian crowd from 
Manila. Many of them had gone 
up there as soon as we invaded 
Luzon from -the south, figuring 
that there wouldn’t be much fight- 
ing in the hills. It was too bad that 
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so many of them picked Baguio 
because it turned out to be one 
of the worst battlefields of the 
campaign. When we trained our 
guns on it we knew just how many 
civilians were in the way, but 
Baguio had to be taken. When 
the Igorots told us about ‘the trail 
we saw there was a chance of 
getting those civilians out Of the 
place. Lindquist was one of the 
men put on the detail, and it 
wasn’t long before we had a system 
working. 


EacH DAY in Baguio certain 
groups of these civilians would 
stray to the edge of the town. They 
would carry light provisions with 
them, as unobtrusively as possible. 
They would approach the Jap sen- 
tries at the outskirts of town, and 
they would bribe their way out. A 
Jap sentry is usually a great one 
for bribes. For a piece of jewelry 
he will forget his holy allegiance to 
the Emperor. One Spanish woman 
who had come out of Baguio told 
me she had given a Jap sentry 
her wristwatch. “‘He rolled up his 
uniform sleeve to strap it on,” she 
said, “and I could see that his 
whole arm was covered with wrist 
watches.” Sometimes the sentries 
would not place so high a price on 
the business of looking the other 
way. Sometimes they would listen 
to reason for a few camotes, those 
Filipino sweet potatoes which the 
Japs love. 

The civilians who got by the 
sentries would make for an ap- 
pointed spot in the hills. There 
were actually five paths leading 
from the edges of town to the main 
trail. They could take any one of 
these paths. Once they got to the 
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main trail they would find Igorot 
guides waiting for them, ready to 


_ lead them over the long, main 


trail to the American lines and 
liberation. The trip would have 
been impossible without the Igorots. 
In the first place, it was their 
trail. They had been using it for 
the length of time that makes 
legends. It is not the sort of. trail 
that you or I could see in the dark. 
It is something like an old Indian 
trail, but the jungles of the Phil- 
ippines are filled with all sorts of 
natural death-dealing devices; even 
the foliage goes in for manslaughter. 
There are vines like snakes, enor- 
mous shapes that block the path, 
and insects, and peculiar pesti- 
lences. There are sudden precipices 
along the trail, hidden by dense 
giant leaves, and if you don’t have 
an Igorot to steer you along the 
edge you will step on what looks 
like solid ground and fall a thou- 
sand feet. The trail goes up and 
down hills that are 2,500 feet high, 
and practically perpendicular. 


It TAKES anywhere from three to 
seven days to come over the trail, 
depending on your health, your 
age, your agility, and your spirit. 
Have you ever climbed jungle hills 
for seven days and seven nights? 
If you have you know how much 
the spirit counts. 

Sometimes a woman would give 
birth on the trail, and Lindquist 
would play midwife. He told me 
about a Filipino woman who had a 
child on the trail at four o’clock in 
the morning. That night she had 
the baby on her back and she was 


_ on her way. 


Several people died on the trail, 
young ones from disease and old 
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ones from exhaustion. Several fell 
off the cliffs; the only thing ever 
heard from them was the echo of 
the breakage down below. Several 
met up with outlying sentries, and 
for them the end of the trail was a 
Jap bullet or a Jap knife in the 
neck. But most incredible of all is 
the fact that some of these refugees 
were carried all the way over the 
trail. Pound for pound, the Igorot 
is one of the strongest people in the 
world. An Igorot woman (average 
weight, ninety pounds) can carry 
her own weight up and over those 
hills. When it became necessary, 
those tiny people would rig up a 
litter and carry a sick person up 
and down the trail for seven days 
and nights. 

Five-year-old children are known 
to have walked all the way over 
the trail. In the little village 
of liberation I ‘met an American 
woman who had come over the 
trail with her two young children, 
a suitcase full of camotes, and a 
a Pekingese dog. 

In April, when I met Lindquist, 
he had supervised the evacuation 
of seven thousand civilians from 
the city of Baguio. The end of the 
trail, the Promised Land, was this 
little village, and every day new re- 
fugees were coming in. Tired, dirty, 
emaciated, they always asked for 
the same things—cigarettes, witite 
bread, milk. 

You had to see that town in. 
order to believe it. There were 
Asiatics and Europeans, every de- 
nomination, every breed. There 
were Irish nuns, dressed in white, 
still tending the children they had 
carried over the trail. There were 
American missionaries. And Jap 
prisoners. And Germans. Most of 
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the so-called “‘whites” were being 
held under lock and key, for there 
was a lot of work to be done in the 
matter of determining just which 
of the civilians of Baguio had col- 
laborated with the Japs when they 
were up there, and had left simply 
because the bombing got too hot. 

Of all the people interned in that 
village, only the Igorots seemed to 
be taking it easy. The others, the 
Europeans and Americans and the 
city-bred Filipinos from Baguio, 
were restless and impatient. The 


trail was a nightmare they wanted 
to forget. They were obviously 
bored with the little village, and 
waiting only for the signal that 
would send them down to Manila, 
to something that looked like civili- 
zation. But the Igorots were quiet 
because they were actually a little 
dazzled. To them, this little village 
was a metropolis. They were simply 
waiting for the day when they 
could get out of the big city, back 
on their béloved Baguio Trail and 
home into the hills. 


The Marital Maze 


HE BRIDEGROOM came home one evening to find his bride in tears. 
| “Your mother insulted me,” she wept. 
“But, darling,” protested the young man. “How could she? She isn’t 


even in town.” 


“T know,” said his wife, “but she wrote you a letter..And the very last 
thing she said was: ‘P. S. Mary, don’t forget to show this letter to John.’ ” 


—Joun Newton BAKER 


HE WOMAN stood on a downtown street corner. At last she became im- 
oh paikane and exclaimed to a passing friend, “‘Isn’t it terrible to wait for 
your husband! I’ve been standing here since five o’clock!” 

“When were you supposed to meet him?” asked the friend, 


“Four o’clock!” replied the other disgustedly. 


—Puitie BEATON 


**T ACK, DARLING,” said the Hollywood bride, entering her new home with 
her new hubby, “this house certainly looks familiar. Are you sure we 


haven’t been married before?” 


— Typo Graphic 


IKE ALL two-fisted newspaper men, Horace Greeley was a target for 
,mudslingers. When one detractor howled that Greeley was influenced 
by powerful interests—a low blow still popular—Greeley replied: “Yes, 
I’m influenced by powerful interests, but keep my wife’s name out of this.” 


—Spaulding Times 


HILE HONEYMOONING with his former secretary, a wealthy manufac- 
turer began making plans for his return to business. 
*“Well, dear,” he told his bride, “I suppose I’ll have to get someone to 


take your place in the office.” 


“I’ve been thinking of that,” she replied. “‘My cousin is leaving school.” 
*What’s her name?” the husband asked. 


“John Joseph Jones,” the bride replied sweetly —RANDOLPH MAcFARLAN 
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Scientists are putting the secret of fluorescence to work in our modern world 


Marnessing FIREFLY LIGIAIT 


| by Avrrep H. Sinks 


OR THOUSANDS OF YEARS fireflies, 
glowworms and other insects 
> have been using a mysterious chem- 
} -ical process to make their own arti- 
| ficial light. But not until recently 
have scientists in physics and 
chemistry laboratories learned the 
_ firefly’s secret of fluorescence, the 
scientific name for firefly light. 

‘ And since scientists have learned 
| this secret, they aren’t stopping at 
* creating a new and far better kind 
of artificial light. Using the prin- 
ciple of fluorescence as a tool, they 
are opening a whole new bag of 
scientific tricks. The alarm clock 
with the luminescent face, which 
you bought before the war, is just 
one simple example of the use of 
fluorescence. 

H. W. Leverenz, chemist and 
physicist who heads the research 
department of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, and his assistants 
have studied the fluorescent prop- 
erties of more than ten thousand 


) different substances, and can now 


produce fluorescence in any color 
of the rainbow. 

What’s so good about fluorescent 
light? Centuries before artificial 
light was thought of, the human 
eye had become conditioned to 
sunlight. Now, through the wiz- 


| ardry of science, fluorescent colors 


have been so skillfully blended that 
they are nearly equivalent to sun- 
light. So fluorescent light is much 
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easier on the eyes than the ordinary 
electric light. 

Furthermore, it’s cheap. A flu- 
orescent lamp gives two to three 
times as much light for the same 
amount of current as the best fila- 
ment lamp. Because it has no fil- 
ament to burn out, it outlasts the 
old fashioned kind many times. 
And its light is almost without heat 
—a great advantage in places where 
people have to work under batteries 
of powerful lights. 

Today, among other things, fluo- 
rescence is helping the FBI catch 
forgers and counterfeiters. Secret 
marks made with invisible fluo- 
rescent ink have trapped scores of 
criminals who tried to dispose of 
stolen goods. 

Not long ago in one of our large 
cities a suspected kidnaper was 
pretty cocky as he faced detectives 
in police headquarters. Before him 
on a table officials spread out a 
number of large bills taken from 
his pocket. They looked just like 
any other bills. Then detectives 
switched off the light. The table 
was flooded with invisible black 
light. Instantly two accusing words 
— “Ransom Money” — were re- 
vealed on several of the bills. They 
had been marked with invisible 
fluorescent ink. 

Back in thé days of the blitz, 
blacked-out London had phosphors 
(the family name for all substances 
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that fluoresce) to thank for saving 
thousands of lives and preventing 
accidents. Phosphorescent paints 
marked curbstones, fireplugs, ob- 
stacles, and entrances to air-raid 
shelters. Pedestrians wore phos- 
phorescent buttons and badges to 
keep from colliding, and air-raid 
wardens wore phosphorescent arm 
bands. The glow was too slight to 
be spotted by enemy aircraft. But 
the human eye conditioned to total 
darkness is a hundred thousand 
times as light-sensitive as it is in 
daylight, so pedestrians easily spot- 
ted the warning glow. 

. Many a war flier shot down at 
sea owes his life to.the same thing. 
A fluorescent dye poured on the 
water gave off a yellow glow in 
the dark to guide rescuers. Fabrics 
dyed with brilliant fluorescent 
colors were used for night signaling. 
A spotter, looking through binocu- 
lars from which all but a certain 
wave length of black light was 
filtered, could -spot these colors 
though they were invisible to the 
enemy. 

Nor did flashlights or matches 
betray our spies and paratroopers 
working behind the enemy lines at 
night. Trails blazed with fluores- 
cent pigments were invisible under 
ordinary light, but they sprang 
suddenly to life in the rays of ultra- 
violet lamps carried by our men. 
Maps coated with a thin, trans- 
parent filtm of fluorescent plastic 
could be read in pitch blackness, 
though they were invisible to any- 
one even a few feet away. 

One of the most useful inventions 
of the war is the tiny RP-12 four- 
watt ultra-violet bulb, small enough 
to use in a flashlight. It lighted the 
fluorescent dials of instruments 
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aboard our night-flying bombers | 
and fighter planes. Soon it may be 
an equally familiar object around 
the house, or on the dashboards of 
our automobiles. 

Fluorescence helped the modern 
prospector in his search for metals ~ 
vital to war industry. Sheelite, the 
ore from which precious tungsten — 
is refined, fluoresces bright blue 
under a black-light lamp. Other | 
ores show up in other colors, and 
the amount of fluorescence is an | 
excellent gauge of the richness of | 
the ores. 

Chemists are learning to detect | 
the presence of microscopic quan- 
tities of matter instantly through 
their fluorescence. Doctors using 
black light can now detect skin 
infections otherwise invisible to 
the naked eye. The tiniest trace of 
medication, of perfumes, dyes, 
bleaches, cosmetics, tobacco stain, 
or old plastic surgery appears 
vividly in distinctive colors under 
black light. Furthermore, oncom- 
ing attacks of measles or of scarlet 
fever can be seen days earlier than 
they would appear under ordinary 
visible light. 

Sylvania Electric Products, a 
leader in the field, is working on 
a new black-light apparatus for 
fluorescing both skin and bones 
which will be invaluable for medi- 
cal diagnosis. And now the microbe 
hunters find that there is a whole 
family of sub-microscopic “light- 
bulb”’ bacteria that, like the firefly 
and the glowworm, give themselves 
away, by their own cold light. 

Today fluorescence is a rapidly 
growing field of research spreading 
out in a hundred different direc- 
tions. How far it will go no one 
ventures to guess. 
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$fn the Good Old Summer Time 


Yes, those were the good old days, 


when nary a ““Mamma’” packed a 


pistol and jazz was just being born. 
June and moon had not yet become 
a formula in Tin Pan Alley, but 
Ren Shields and George (Honeyboy) 
’ Evans knew there’d always be love. . . 


In the good old summer time, 
In the good old summer time, 
Strolling thro’ the shady lanes, 
With your baby mine; 
You hold her hand and she holds 
yours, 
And that’s a very good sign 
That she’s your tootsey-wootsey, 
In the good old summer time. 


(Copyright, Edward B. Marks Music Corp. Used by permission.) 
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Phe Sidewalks of New York 


Life was beginning to center in East side, 
the cities. Charles B. Lawlor and West side, 


, ¥ All around the town, 
James W. Blake voiced the longing The tots sang “ring-a-rosie,” 


for city scenes and sights and sounds, ‘London Bridge is falling down.” 
which were taking the place of old Boys and girls together, 


Me and Mamie O’Rorke, 
Kentucky homes. Today the heart of Tripped the light fantastic 
the great city still throbs where . On the Sidewalks of New York. 


Kectarigi. 1698.. 1894, Howtey, Havsiand & Co, 
enewed and assigned 1921 to Paull-Pioneer Music Corp., N.Y C. Used by permission.) 
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In the Nineties the bicycle was so 
popular that it was quite possible to 


think of it as the honeymoon carriage 


which carried happy couples into 
marital bliss. Harry Dacre, an Eng- 
lishman, made the blood tingle in 
young hearts when he wrote... 
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Give me your answer, do! 
I’m half crazy, 

All for the love of you! 

It won’t be a stylish marriage, 
I can’t afford a carriage, 

But you’ll look sweet 

On the seat 

Of a bicycle built for two! 
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Casey Jones was a real engineer Casey Jones! Going to reach Frisco, . 

who died in a train wreck in April, C : . 

. 1900, the year the century turned. y Jones! But we'll all be dead. . 
> Casey had a feeling that this was his Casey Jones! Going to reach Frisco, ¢ 
last trip when he kissed his wife good- We’ aaa h Fri b ; 
4 bye, and these words may well have ee ay oe . 
) been in his throat as he died... we'll all be dead. 
Ml © (Copyright, 1909, Newton & Seibert. Copyright renewed and assigned to Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc.) 
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Phe Man on the Flying Trapeze 


In the early days of the Nineteénth 
Century circuses employed “singing 
clowns.” The dastardly young man 
on the flying trapeze could expect 
no pity from the audience after the 


clowns had finished singing this 
tale of perfidy and woe ... 


TAR AMA AME A TA TF ATH AHA A AFA 


He floats through the air with the 
greatest of ease, 

The daring young man on the flying 
trapeze, 

His actions are graceful, all girls 
he does please, 

And my love he has stolen away. 


(Copyright Arrangement, Paull-Pioneer Music Corp., N. ¥.C.) 
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Pittle Annie Rooney 


She’s my sweetheart, I’m her beau, 


Those were the days when virtue 
was exalted and spurned love was 
unknown. Life was full of kept 
promises, and idyllic love blossomed 
into idyllic marriage. Michael Nolan 
climaxed an era of tenderness and 
simplicity with this ballad... 


She’s my Annie, I’m her Joc, 

Soon we’ll marry, never to part, 

Little Annie Rooney is my swect- 
heart. 
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‘The golden eagle is both wise and strong—a beautiful bird with a deadly appetite 


Feathered Death 


by Vircinta DuncAN 


OQ’ ALL THE birds of prey, the 
golden eagle is one of the 
greatest hunters. Like most of 
nature’s creatures, he is both bad 
and good. If he destroys countless 
harmful rodents, he also destroys 
*game birds, deer and antelope 
fawns, lambs, kids and even calves. 
The magnificent golden hunter 
sits On a mountain scanning the 
valleys below, or he glides thou- 
sands of feet in the air searching 
out his prey with telescopic vision. 
When he sees what he wants, he 
folds his wings against his sides and 
comes down in a power dive with 
bullet-like swiftness, making a sound 
like air being forced through a pipe. 
If his prey is a ground- squirrel or 
| a rabbit he usually swoops up with 
it in his talons, hardly breaking 
his speed. 
Sometimes in flight the golden 
eagle plays a game of catch, drop- 
ping a ground squirrel from a great 
_ height and catching it in mid-air. 
Many observers have marveled at 
the eagle’s catch-games while he 
_builds his nest. He repeatedly 
| drops sticks and dives for them, 
apparently testing his accuracy. 
' Eagles prefer mountain cliffs for 
| their nests, but I have seen them 
build in trees on greasewood flats, 
'in Spanish daggers and on old 
windmills. They use the same nest 
year after year, making repairs 
each spring until the nest is four 
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or five feet across and almost as 
deep. They lay their eggs, ordinar- 
ily two to four, in March. 

Young eagles take their pre- 
flight training seriously. They stand 
on the edge of the nest and flap 
their wings until they almost knock 
themselves out. They are a bit wob- 
bly when they first take to the air, 
but soon develop the maneuvera- 
bility and grace to which they are 
born. 

The bizarre stories of eagles fly- 
ing away with children or full 
grown sheep are untrue. An eagle 
can carry only about eight pounds 
for any great distance. But tales of 
eagles killing antelope, sheep, and 
even calves are entirely true. The 
eagle is not afraid to engage in 
battle with these larger creatures 
right on the ground. 

When ranchers learned that the 
airplane could be used effectively 
in protecting their ranches from 
eagle raids, they organized eagle 
clubs, paying an annual member- 
ship fee of about sixty dollars for 
each ranch they owned or operated. 
Now, the state or county govern- 
ments help to pay the expenses of 
a pilot- and plane for predatory 
animal control. When a rancher 
reports new eagle raids, the pilot 
goes gunning for the raiders. In 
the Trans-Pecos region of Texas, 
where the golden eagles have for 
years inflicted heavy losses on live- 
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stock and wild game herds, there 
are now about ninety members in 
the eagle clubs. 

Recently John Casparis, an eagle 
hunting pilot, told me: “Eagles 
are smarter than the devil. They 
sit on the smooth side of a moun- 
tain and when you jump them, 
they take to the up-wind side 
where the air is rough and it is 
hard to shoot. They will fly as close 
in as they can, then you have to 
use the plane like a cutting horse in 
a herd, banking it and flying close 
to the mountain to cut the eagle 
out in the open. An eagle can out- 
climb and out-circle a plane. We’ve 


followed them up to twelve thou 
sand feet and, just when we though 
we were in gunning distance, the’ 
eagle would dive under the nose of 
the plane or fold its wings and drop 
to earth like a rock. I’ve followed 
them down at 120. miles an hour 
and they left me as if I were tied 
to a cloud.” 

Yes, the golden eagle is a beauti 
ful bird and a wise one, and he doe 
much good. He should be pro- 
tected but, because of his hunter’ 
instinct and voracious appetite, hé 
will always have to be controlled 
lest his hunting habits conflict wi 
the rights and needs of ranchmen. 


Childhood Days 


@ Tue cnn was out visiting with her 
mother. The stay was lengthy and the 
little girl became. restless. 

““Mother—” she interrupted. 

“Mary,” rebuked the mother, “‘it’s 
rude to interrupt while I am speaking; 
you should wait until I finish.” 

“But,” said the child, “you don’t 
finish.”’ 


W He came nome with some candy 
concealed in his coat pocket. 

“Now, children,” he said, ““who has 
been the most obedient during the last 
month, and done everything Mother 
asked?” 

“You, Daddy,” the oldest youngster 
replied. 


W Her BROTHER set a trap to catch 
birds, and at first the little girl wept 
over the cruelty of it. Later she became 
cheerful again. Her mother, puzzled, 
asked the cause. 

“‘Well, I prayed for brother to be a 
better boy,” she said. 

“I see,” said the mother. 

“And,” went on the little girl, “I 
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prayed that the trap would not catch] 
any birds.” 
“That was right,” said the mother. 
“And then,” continued the child, “I 
went out and kicked the old trap to 
pieces.” —Puiuie Beaton 


W Jounny, young son of a janitor, had 
to make shoes last an uncommonly 
long time, so a new pair was an event 
in his life. One Saturday Johnny 
emerged from a big store with his 
mother, sporting a nifty new pair of 
brown oxfords. On the way home they 
stopped to visit an aunt, and his mother 
cautioned Johnny to say nothing about 
his new shoes. 

At his aunt’s home Johnny strutted 
about. In the big chair he swung his 
feet, hoping to catch his aunt’s eye, but? 
no luck. Just as they started to leave, 
Johnny picked up a parcel and said: 
“Auntie, betcha can’t guess what I got 
in this package !”” 

*‘Why no,” replied the lady, looking 
over her glasses. ““What can it be?” 

“My old shoes!” 

—Doron K. ANTRIM 
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Me VARIED, PERHAPS, than those of other lands are the faces 
4 eM slo} e) Ce who lay claim to the name American. Our teeming 
nillions, representing every race and nationality on earth, have 
lived, worked and fought together to make the face of Democracy. 

Coronet presents in the following pages an album of typical 
Americans. The words spoken are not necessarily the words of those 
whose faces were selected, but rather the words of all Americans. 
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I don’t get much time off, these days. I don’t 
think I ever did, though. It takes hard work, you 
know, to get the children through school, fed, and 
housed, and clothed. Standing here posing, | guess 
I don’t look like a matinee idol. But I like to think 
those lines on my face stand for things I’m proud 
that I or the children’ve done, like the stars in 
the flag—every one means something’s been built. 
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1 don’t know where I got this face. Pa’s pa was 
Scotch. And Mom, well she comes from a pretty 
mixed-up lot of Irish and French and Dutch. It’s 
not a bad face though, is it? Got-me the ring on 
that third finger left hand, didn’t it? Come to think 
of it, my husband Harry has some Swedish and 
Italian blood. But our kids will be fourth gen- 
eration Americans. When Harry gets back, that is. 








Occasionally, it appears to me that this country 
is somewhat in the shape of a prophecy. The Lord 
Who peopled the nations of the earth created, after 
all, but one race of Man. Here, in America, there 
are representatives of all the divisions that that 
race has endured since the Creation. Is this min- 
gling not, indeed, as it will be in the end, in the 
final kingdom, which is the Kingdom of Heaven? 
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‘Sitting here like a danged ow! ain’t making coal, 
but you see that lamp on my knee, it tells when gas 
is around, the gas that kills men down here. Well, 
Top voleloverehmmolel-4el am cole slere) ame) elemesetcols (o)l «Mag eleeolst <a 
trouble so we'd know when somebody feels maybe 
his type is too good for the rest of us. Takes all 
kinds to get out coal—and to make a nation, too. 

‘I figure everybody’s as good as everybody else. | 








Maybe I don’t talk so good like my son wa: 
me to, but | know something maybe even he da: 
know. | come to America forty years ago with n f 
husband. We can’t talk English at all. But ever 
body helps us and pretty soon we got a good litt 
business and we can send our son to school. H 
is a soldier in the Army now. Nobody says 
don’t belong here. America’s our country, to 











* 


‘Yes, I saw the dust come down. It like to broke 
our hearts, eating up the land like that. There’s 
nothing like dust. But even with dust, taxes and 
parity prices, you pull through. Right now we’re 
breaking our backs to feed maybe half the world. 
Can’t say much against that, though. Most Amer- 
icans came from where we're sending the food 
right now. Somebody’s got to pitch in and help 





I WAS STANDING in front of a long 
row of freshly dug and freshly 
filled graves, on a tropical island. 
Over each grave was the white 
wooden marker, and on each grave, 
like an arrowhead pointing to the 
east—pointing back home—a green 
palm leaf. Over the gateway to 
the cemetery was a 
phrase I can’t forget. 


hear it. It sounds great on a 
monica, and it sounds great on af 
organ, and it makes your blood run 
hot when you hear a thousand) 
people in a theatre sing it. I’ve 
heard multitudes sing it on the 
shore of a lake, and I’ve heard it i 
church, and I’ve heard the remnant 
of a division of Ma 


It said, ‘“‘We live by 
deeds, not years.” 

It was a hot and si- 
lent afternoon. Three 
Chaplains led us in 
prayer. Each Chap- 
lain made a short 
and quiet speech. 
There was a slight 
wind. The palm 


This painting by Amos 
Sewell, inspired by My 
Country Tis of Thee, is 
one of a series by favorite 
American artists inter- 
preting musical master- 
pieces. The words to 
the beloved traditional 
song were written by 
Samuel F. Smith. 


ed and lonesome, sing 
it over the graves of 
friends in that brand) 
new cemetery on 

tropical: island. But 
hearing it that day) 
on the island madé 
me remember 
time in my life when 
I used to hear t® 
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come, fervently, out 


leaves on the graves 


trembled a little bit. 


Then the first Chaplain said, 
“Gentlemen, the National Hymn.” 
We started to sing: 

My country *tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing... 


I sang, and I remembered. 
Standing there, bareheaded in the 
hot sun, I remembered where I frst 
learned the song. 

I remembered the schoolhouse, 
the old wood stove, the mezzotint 
of Lincoln on the wall. 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride . . . 
It’s a great song wherever you 
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of the mouths of 

babes. I seemed to remember the 
faces around me, the wonder that. 
came from the sweet sound of the] 
words. We were beginning to un- 
derstand the poetry of America,” 
In our eyes was the first awareness 
of the glory of “Sweet Land” and 
‘Pilgrims’ Pride.”” We were begin-— 
ning then to get ready to go out” 
and fight and die and get buried / 
in white coral on tropical islands,” 
because . . . from every mountain- 
side . . . we wanted, with all our 
young hearts, to... 

Let freedom ring .. . 

—RICHARD RAKSIN- 
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yj V, The Game of Superlatives 


our knowledge of general science 
is tested in this superlative quiz 
Which covers a variety of subjects 
Tanging all the way from planets 

p particles. In the list below, each 
group is explained by the superla- 
itive adjective which heads it, and 


you are to select the one right 
answer from the three possibilities 
given for each case. For example, 
the correct answer to the first is 
(b) Jupiter. Eight to ten right is 
good, and eleven or over is ex- 
cellent. Answers are on page 85. 


'1. BIGGEST 

(a) Mars 
(6) Jupiter 
(c) Earth 

. SMALLEST 
(a) Atom 
(b) Molecule 
(c) Ion 

. HOTTEST 
(a) Sahara Desert 
(6) Russian Steppes 
(c) South Pole 

. COLDEST 
(a) Algeria 
(6) Siberia 
(c) Liberia 

. FASTEST 
(a) Light 
(6) Sound 
(c) Bullet 

. SLOWEST 
(a2) Porcupine 
(b) Tortoise 
(c) Weasel 

. HIGHEST 
(a) Mt. Everest 
(b) Mt. Shasta 
(c) Mt. Parnassus 

. LOWEST 
(a) Solomon’s mines 
(6) Black Hole of Calcutta 
(c) Death Valley, Cal. 
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HARDEST 
(a) Steel 

(6) Marble 
(c) Diamond 


. SOFTEST 


(a) Gold 
(6) Iron 
(c) Silver 


. LONGEST 


(a) Ohio River 
(6) Mississippi River 
(c) Rio Grande 


. SHORTEST 


(a) Mile 
(b) Rod. 
(c) Furlong 


. HEAVIEST 


(a) Water 
(6) Petroleum 
(c) Mercury 


. LIGHTEST 


(a) Dram 
(6) Ounce 
(c) Pint 


. FARTHEST 


(a) Earth to Saturn 
(6) Earth to Uranus 
(c) Earth to Sun 


. NEAREST 


(a) India to China 
t%) Greenland to Iceland 
(c) New York to California 
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A first glance at the list below 
may make you think you’re seeing 
double, but a second squint will 
show you that it’s merely a collec- 
tion of American idioms, slang and 
famous names, all of which consist 
of twin words or double-plays on 
identical syllables. You have come 


. ACK ACK (a) 
. GEE GEE (b) 
. WALLA WALLA (c) 


. DUMDUM (d) 
. HAW HAW (e) 
. SING SING ) 
. JEROME JEROME g) 
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. BONBON (h) 
. DODO (i) 
10. LULU (j) 
11. CHIN CHIN (k) 
12. TSETSE (1) 
13. BADEN BADEN (m) 
14. CANCAN (n) 
15. TOM-TOM (0) 
16. YOYO (p) 
17. COO COO (4) 
18. HULA HULA (r) 
19. BABA (s) 
20. MURMUR (1) 
21. TYLTYL (u) 
22. NANA (v) 
23. SEN SEN (w) 
24. PAGO PAGO (x) 
25. SO-SO (y) 
26. POOH-POOH (z) 
27. MIMI 
28. HIP HIP 
29. BO-BO 
30. YUM YUM 


Zest Your Double Tath 


across most of these “two-timers” 
before, but how many of them can 
you identify and match up with 


the definitions in the right-hand | 
Fifteen to twenty right is” 


column? 
good, twenty-one to twenty-five is 
very good, and twenty-six or over 
is excellent. Answers on page 85, 


Dance of French origin 

Emile Zola heroine 

African fly 

Extinct but popular bird 

Part of a cheer 

Jungle drum 

Expression of contempt 

Not good and not bad 
Character in Arabian Nights 
Sugar plum or candy 
Anti-aircraft gunfire 
Well-known prison 

Traitorous English broadcaster 
Pidgin English for formal talk 
Child in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird 
German health resort 
Important Samoan seaport 
Crazy 

Expanding bullet 

Race horse 

Hawaiian dance 

City in the state of Washington 
Author of Three Men in a Boat 
Child’s Toy 

Gilbert and Sullivan character 
Common French girl’s name 


(aa) Originator of roast pig 

(66) Breath-sweetener 

(cc) Low, indistinct sound 

(dd) “Corker,” “honey,” “humdinger” 
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Rhyming Games 





rs” | st U 
can 
vith | Rhyming Words PAR YOUR 
ind J Here’s a thought-provoking game for that 5c) aes 
t 8} afternoon with the boyswhen the courseis too 1. Bathe... .3 
© 8} muddy. Eachplayer makes a score card with 2. Crisp. ...2 
vet the words and pars listed as we have done 3. Sprinkle. . 4 
85. 7 here. Then, to play the first hole, each must 4. Milk 
see how many words he can think of which - Milk... . .3 
rhyme with the word “Bathe,” and list the 5. Mouth. . .2 
number in the score column. To equal par 6. Solid... ..2 
he’ll have to think of three of them. If he’s 7. Cork 
: me alee 
good at rhyming he may beat par on some i 
of the holes, and this will boost his total 8. Bath... ..3 
score. A total score of fourteen is fair. Nine- 9. Spinet. . .2 
teen is good. Anyone who betters 24 walks — 
off with top honors. Answers on page 85. Total 26 
Rhyming Times 
When the cock crows 1. When it’s luncheon time in our New York, 
in Honolulu, it’s the It’s time for tea in Ireland’s........... 


witching hour of mid- 
night in Shanghai; when . When they’re drinking dinner wine in 
it’s lunch time in Man- Rome, it’s time for ham and eggs in 


nN 


hattan, New Zealanders ~ 
are sitting down to 3. In Spain when dinner dishes rattle, : 
tomorrow morning’s It’s still mid-morning in.............. 
breakfast. In taking 
stock of the clock all 4. The noon-day sun warms Baltimore i 
over the world, try While midnight strikes in. ............ 
your hand at filling in i 
the missing words — 5. It’s dinner time in the land of the Zulu 
each of which rhymes When the sun comes up in............ | 
with the preceding line. : 
If you get four right, 6. The Brazilian pays his luncheon check 
you’ve done quite well; Before it’s noon in Old................ 
six is good, and over 
” six is excellent. The an- 7. Seven thousand miles from our Chicago, 
swers are on page. 85. It’s but two hours later in............. 
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Finders, keepers—losers, weepers! 
You need not weep, however, if 
you are able to answer correctly 
at least nine of the following ques- 
tions. Ten to twelve right is good 
and more than twelve is very good. 
Only one of the three choices listed 


1. LOST: In a song, a basket of 
(a) Red and white 
(6) Green and yellow 
(c) Blue and pink 
. FOUND: The Holy Grail, by 
(a) Sir Lancelot 
(6) King Arthur 
(c) Sir Galahad 
. LOST: Three pairs of mittens, by 
(a) Three cubs 
(6) Three kittens 
(c) Three puppies 
4. LOST: Two children in a forest, 
(a) Jack and Jill 
(6) Penrod and Pollyanna 
(c) Hansel and Gretel 
5. LOST: The mighty strength of 
(a) Samson 
(6) Joseph 
(c) Adam 
. FOUND: A sleeping child, by 
(a) Mr. Pendleton 
(6) Silas Marner 
(c) Macbeth 
. LOST: A lover, searched for by 
(a) Pocahontas 
(6) Priscilla 
(c) Evangeline 
8. FOUND: On an island, a man, 
(a) Robin Hood 
(6) Friday 
(c) Robert O’ Lincoln 
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Lost and Found 


under each LOST and FOUND 
question is correct. For example: 
FOUND: A twelve-year-old boy 
in a temple— (a) Daniel (b) Jesus 
(c) Paul. The answer would be (6). 
See how well you can do. Answers 
are listed on the following page. 


9. LOST: American citizenship, by 
(a) Philip Nolan 
(6) Nathan Hale 
(c) The Pied Piper 

10. FOUND: A changed world, by 
(a) Ichabod Crane 
(6) Rip Van Winkle 
(c) Oliver Twist 

11. LOST: The unsinkable ship, 
(a) Caronia 
(6) Baltic 
(c) Titanic 

12. FOUND: Her home in England 
(a) Lady 
(b) Lassie 
(c) Lulu 

13. LOST: At sea, a woman flyer, 
(a2) Anne Lindbergh 
(6) Amelia Earhart 
(c) Jacqueline Cochran 

14. FOUND: Shangri-la, in movie 
(a) Rebecca 
(b) Lost Horizon 
(c) Dragon Seed 

15. LOST: By volcanic eruption: 
(a) Naples 
(6) Madrid 
(c) Pompeii 

16. FOUND: Radium, by 
(a) An American scientist 


(b) A French scientist and wife © 


(c) Two Italian scientists 
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Game of Superlatives 


ANSWERS 





1. (6) Jupiter 9. (c) 
2. (c) Ion 10. (a) 
3. (a2) Sahara Desert 11. (0) 
4. (b) Siberia 12. (d) 
5. (a) Light 13. (c) 
6. (6) Tortoise 14. (a) 
7. (a) Mt. Everest 15. (d) 
8. (c) Death Valley, Cal. 16. (a) 


Diamond 

Gold 

Mississippi 

Rod 

Mercury 

Dram 

Earth to Uranus 
India to China 











Portrait of a Murder 





When the police saw the gun propped up against the bookcase, barrel end down 
(something a man with knowledge of guns would never do), and the violin face down 
upon the table (something a musician would never do), it was obvious to them that 
Rhodes had fixed up the room himself to throw suspicion on Dudley’s friends. 




















Rhyming Games Double Tatk 
Rhyming Words - 1. (4) Anti-aircraft gunfire 
} 1. lathe, scathe, swathe 2. (¢) Race horse 
2. lisp, wisp 3. (v) City in the State of Washington 
3. twinkle, wrinkle, tinkle, crinkle 4. (s) Expanding bullet 
4 ates: a = 5. (m) Traitorous English broadcaster 
- South, drout! 6. (J) Well-known prison 
6. stolid, squalid 7. (w) Author of Three Men in a Boat 
7. fork, pork, stork, torque, orc 8. Gi) Ss | 
: "e ugar plum or candy 
ermet, lath, wrath 9. (d) Extinct but popular bird 
9. minute, linnet 2 
ys esa 10. (dd) “Corker,” “honey” or “humdinger” 
; y : 
Rhyming Times 11. (x) Pidgin English for formal talk 
1. Cork 12. (¢) African fly 
2. Nome 13. (p) German health resort 
3. Seattle 14. (a) Dance of French origin 
4. Singapore 15. (f) Jungle drum 
5. Honolulu 16. (x) Child’s toy 
6. Quebec 17. (r) Crazy 
7. Santiago 18. (u) Hawaiian dance 
19. (i) Character in Arabian Nights 
g 
Lest and Found 20. (cc) Low, indistinct sound 
21. (0) Child in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird 
22. (6) Emile Zola heroine 
1. (b) 9. (a) 23. (6b) Breath-sweetener 
2. (c) 10. (6) 24. (g) Important Samoan seaport 
3. (b) 11. (c) 25. (hk) Not good and not bad 
4. (c) 12, (6) 26. (g) Expression of contempt 
5. (a) 13. (6) 27. (z) Common name for a French girl 
6. (6) 14. (b) 28. (e) Part of a cheer 
7. (€) 15. (c) A . 
8. (b) 16. (6) 29. (aa) Originator of roast pig 
' ; 30. (y) Gilbert and Sullivan character 
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As a youngster Jack Browne couldn't 
keep his head above water. Today he’s 
doing business with the U. S. Navy 


Top Man in the 


by Putt DRoTNING 


AS A PROFESSIONAL diver, Jack 
Browne of Milwaukee prob- 
ably is the world’s most successful 
failure. He never has recovered the 
treasure he sought on the ocean 
floor, yet he holds the world record 
for a deep-sea dive, made in a pres- 
sure tank, and at 28 is president of 
a company that makes a large part 
of the diving paraphernalia used 
by the United States Navy. 

From a kid who wasn’t happy 
unless he could dunk, the tall, lean, 
pink-complexioned, slightly bald 
young man of Milwaukee has de- 
veloped, in a manner of speaking, 
into a businessman. He frankly 
doesn’t like it. While he is making 
some very plump money, he finds 
himself bound hand and foot by 
office hours, conferences, long dis- 
tance telephone calls, and other 
dark responsibilities. He is begin- 
ning to look dazed and hurt, in the 
reproachful manner of a trapped 
gazelle. 

Browne is generally considered 
to be on top of the heap as an ex- 
perimental diver. Equipment which 
he has invented and built is in use 
all over the world, and in the last 
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three years his company’s business 
jumped from nothing flat to a gross 
of 1,250,000 dollars. 

‘Last May, in the presence of five 
U. S. naval officers, Browne made’ 
a dive which tacked fifty feet onto 
the world’s depth record of five 
hundred feet—a dive in a pressure 
tank which theoretically took him 
almost as far down as the Wash- 
ington monument goes up. If any- 
thing had gone wrong at the lower 
depths, where the pressure on his 
body totaled some 839,700 pounds, 
the young man would have died as 
surely as if he had jumped from the 
top of the great shaft in the nation’s 
capital. 

If at any time after the first few 
minutes of the test (it took ten and 
a half minutes to reach the bottom, 
but more than four hours to come 
up) the glass portholes of the tank 
had given way, or if the hatch had 
blown, that would have been the 
end—instantly, through a sort of 
internal explosion—of the smiling 
Jack Browne. It would have been 
fatal, also, to bring him up suddenly 
for any reason, for without gradual 
decompression the “‘bends”’ are in- 
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evitable and at great depths mean 
death, certain and painful. 

Browne has offered to repeat his 
record dive in open water on the 
Atlantic coast, but the Navy has 
not accepted his offer. 

For a man with all his senses, a 
healthy, successful, happily married 
young fellow, the father of two 
children, to take a Steve Brodie 
chance eagerly and for fun, is— 
well, it’s precisely what anyone 
who knows Jack Browne would ex- 
pect him to do. 


Jack Brownz is the sonof George 
W. Browne who, in Jack’s high 
school days, was a wealthy dealer 
in automobiles. The family had a 
big house on Lake Michigan in 
an exclusive suburb north of Mil- 
waukee. For the peace of mind of 
the family, that was an extremely 
unhappy situation—all that water 
at hand, boats ready and waiting, 
a nice allowance for tools and 
gadgets, a basement shop to work 
in, and look what happened to the 
Browne boy. He actually was a 
diver in his early teens and the 
builder of his own suits. 

Browne’s first complete suit was 
made of old inner tubes, painfully 
vulcanized together, and heavy tin 
cans, cut and then soldered accord- 
ing to the youngster’s own design. 

His mother was a more or less 
willing accomplicein supplying cans 
of the proper thickness of tin, the 
right kind of canvas and rubber, 


' adequate needles and thread. She 


seems to have worried far less about 
the whole business than the cir- 
cumstances warranted, but her hus- 
band more than made up for it. 
Possibly Mrs. Browne was com- 
forted by the conviction that it 
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might have been worse. The annals 
of the Browne family show that 
young Jack, at the age of twelve 
or so, acquired an old hot water 
heater and worked on it for weeks 
in the expectation of owning and 
operating a one-boy submarine. 

By the time he had finished high 
school, where he distinguished him- 
self only at manual training, Browne 
was irretrievably committed to div- 
ing as a career. His fame was more 
than local. When he was nineteen 
he was engaged to search for a cargo 
lost in a sinking off Frankfort, 
Michigan, in 1884. A little later he 
again went after a fortune that had 
gone down in Michigan’s St. Joseph 
River in 1860. Both times he failed. 
And then, in 1938, he explored the 
wreck of the New Brunswick, which 
had sunk off Point Pelee on Lake 
Erie, supposedly with a priceless 
cargo of walnut logs. He found the 
logs all right, but they were oak 
and too far gone to be of any use. 

All this and more of the same, 
including a fantastic expedition in 
search of a sunken city off Florida, 
should have been enough to dis- 
courage any reasonable young man, 
but Browne bounced right back 
into his diving suit. He experi- 
mented constantly with suits and 
helmets, always with a determina- 
tion to make them lighter, less cum- 
bersome and more economical in 
their demands for the “‘breathing 
mixtures” that run into money. 
He worked hours on end, lost 
weight and spent all the money he 
could lay his hands on, but never 
for a moment doubted he would 
some day do something big. 

The senior Browne, however, had 
a different idea about his son’s 
future. At that time the automobile 
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trailer was attracting wide atten- 
tion and he set Jack up in the 
trailer business. 

Not long after, however, Browne, 
senior, found the luxurious trailers 
gone from the salesroom and in 
their place some extremely unat- 
tractive looking diving suits, ex- 
clusively manufactured by young 
Jack Browne. What Browne, senior, 
said to Browne, junior, need not be 
printed here, but the proper ex- 
hibits went back into the windows 
and everything was businesslike for 
a matter of weeks. Then the trailer 
man shut up shop for a few days 
while he went over to Madison, 
partly to see his girl, a student in 
the state university, and partly to 
see an exhibit of diving equipment. 

That was too much. The youth- 
ful Browne retired from his trailer 
business—rather hastily, from all 
accounts—and returned to the joy- 
ful, carefree life of a diver and 
diving suit designer. 


CHANCES ARE that if it had not 
been for Dr. Edgar M. End, as- 
sistant professor of physiology at 
the Marquette University Medical 
School in Milwaukee, and a rec- 
ognized authority on air pressure, 
young Browne would have blown 
out his own inner tubes in one of 
his bold experiments. Dr. End was 
an amateur diver and sympathized 
with a youngster who couldn’t keep 
his head above water. 

“It was really amazing,’ Dr. 
End now recalls, ‘“‘what that boy 
could do. With no scientific knowl- 
edge except what he had picked 
up in passing, he would devise im- 
provements that any authority 
would have called impossible. Ac- 
cording to all the rules and for- 
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mulae, they couldn’t work—but 
they did. 

“‘Jack would set his mind on 
something and pound away at it 
until he got it. He was absolutely 
tireless. Often he would work all 
day and all night, take a nap in a 
chair, and be at it again. Scientific 
training would have helped him, 
no doubt, but at the same time it 
might have warned him away from 
some of his most successful innova- 
tions. I suppose it’s better to have 
what he has—genius.” 

Dr. End also believes that Jack 
Browne has some physical peculiar- 
ities that have kept him from 
knocking himself out below water. 
The physician says that he seems 
to be less susceptible to the bends 
than is the average mortal. His 
lungs appear to be marvels in per- 
formance. In some respects he has 
the nerves of a turtle. Even his 
head seems to be made of remark- 
ably resilient material. Only his 
stomach is weak, and he has yet 
to go out in anything rougher than 
a dead calm without getting hor- 
ribly seasick. 

In addition to Dr. End, the exu- 
berant Browne was lucky in finding 
another man who understood him. 
He was N. L. Kuehn, a manu- 
facturer of industrial rubber goods, 
who took a liking to Jack when the 
youngster appeared one day with 
his own design for a diving suit. 

“Take it to a tailor,” Kuehn 
said, ‘‘and have it made to order. 
Then I’ll see that it’s given a water- 
proof coating inside.” 

The suit was made of canvas 
and sent to Detroit for the finishing 
touches. A rubber collar was 


designed and—presto!—there was 
a diving suit that served to per- 
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fection, far better than any of the 
homemade outfits that preceded it. 
Kuehn provided Browne with 
room in which to work, and cast a 
fatherly, if bewildered, eye on the 
experiments. When the diver be- 
came 21, away back there in 1938, 
the Diving Equipment and Supply 
Company, Inc., was founded. Jack 
was the president and Kuehn, as 
befitted the man with the money, 
was vice-president and treasurer. 
He still is. s 
Immediately after Pearl Harbor 
Browne set off for Washington in a 
flivver loaded with diving equip- 
ment. There he was received like a 
long lost brother who has struck 
it rich. He got an initial five 
thousand dollar order for three 
self-contained suits, and went on 
to make some twenty thousand 
pairs of diving shoes and hundreds 
of diving suits of various types. 
The small Milwaukee firm, in 
cooperation with the Navy, de- 
veloped the Navy’s lightweight 
suit, the face mask, the “lung,” and 
countless air compressors. During 
the war, the firm also made all 
the helium helmets—a new type 





invented by the Navy—that now 
are in use. The helmets are em- 
ployed chiefly in submarine rescue 
work. When the Normandie burned 
in New York harbor, Browne 
designed 25 diving suits especially 
for the salvage job, and also built 
50 new type power air compressors 
which were used to put the ship 
back in shape. 

All things considered, it is not 
surprising that the Milwaukee 
company has mushroomed since 
the end of 1941. In 1942, the first 
year of brisk action, the firm 
shipped eighty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diving equipment. In 1943 
the figures were about 450 thousand 
dollars. The total in 1944 was 


approximately 1,250,000 dollars 
and in 1945—well, think of a 
number. 


At the moment, Jack Browne is 
resting on his laurels, but his firm 
has bought a ship for his use and 
he soon will be doing practice 
dives in Lake Michigan from that. 

“It will be a pushover,” says 
Jack, “‘but in one way I dread it. 
I know darn well I’ll be seasick. I 
always am.” 


Short Snort 





RMY HISTORIANS are uncovering graphic examples of Amer- 
A ican simplicity and temperament, such as the following 
report found in the volume of records made by victorious 
“™ Yank units as they advanced into the German heartland. 


Concealed in the attic of a shell-torn brick house during the final grim 
days of the war in Europe, two doughboys cautiously observed Nazi soldiers 
less than a mile away. When the intelligence officer read their report the 
next day, he saw these terse observations. 

“Time, 1400—88 shell nearly took roof off.” 


“Time, 1405—Roof off.” 
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“Time, 1406—Observation post closed.” 


—Prc. Conrapv H. GorRL 
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by Lt. Hat Goopwin io 


Lt. Goodwin was on duty with Marine carrier 
forces in the Pacific when this strange adven- 
ture was related to him by the man who ex- 
perienced it, and who gave him permission to 
write it for publication. —Tue Epirors 


HE BIG, magnificently muscled, 
‘ds Bathy-headed tribesmen would 
have adopted Dickinson. They 
would have given him a number one 
good house and a number one good 
wife and made him a number one 
chief—just to keep the marvel he 
possessed in the tribe, for never be- 

fore had the dark people of Manus 
seen such a wondrous thing. 

Wesson F. Dickinson of Detroit, 
Michigan, is one of that small, high- 
ly trained band of civilians who 
have served our armed forces in the 
Pacific Theatre with the title of 
United States Technician. His job 
was to iron out problems that 
turned up under combat conditions 
in the planes which the Marines 
and the Navy call PBJ’s. 

At the time, Dickinson had been 
overseas for nine months and had 
come, finally, to the tiny island of 
Ponam, in the Admiralties. 

There was little in the way of re- 
treation on the island, except what 
the ingenuity of the Navy men there 
provided. Most of this ingenuity 
had produced boats, and best of all 
was the sea sled turned out by an 
enterprising chief machinist called 
Smitty. 

One night Dickinson wandered 
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Men have been offered kingdoms for strange reasons, hy none so strange as this 
att 
ev 


down to the shore and heard 
Smitty’s craft beating up the air. 
He borrowed an electric lantern 
and sMot the beam in the direction 
of the noise, calling ‘““Hey Smitty!” 

And the answer came back, 
“Dickinson! Come on for a ride!” 

Now the technician had to be 
cautious. ‘I’en years before, a motor- 
cycle accident had robbed him of 
his right leg. He could do his part 
in the Pacific as long as his arti- 
ficial limb was in good condition. 

“Okay,” he said, ‘‘as long as you 
take it easy and stay in shallow 
waters.” 

Smitty was agreeable. So were 
his other passengers, the outfit’s 
dentist and the operations officer. 

Fifteen miles across the water was 
the island of Manus, part of it Jap- 
held, the rest occupied by our 
forces. Near the dividing line was a 
light that flickered, as though con- 
veying a message. 

“Signals,” Smitty said. 

*‘What do you say we go take a 
look?” the operations officer ven- 
tured. 

They put it to a vote and Dick- 
inson was outnumbered. He was 
worried. If anything happened and 
sea water got at that artificial leg, 
he was in for trouble. 

Presently the dark bulk of Man- 
us loomed. On the shore, the light 
still flickered. 

The sea sled grated on something 
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hard, just at the moment a big wave 
hit it from behind. Dickinson was 
suddenly standing up, to his waist in 
water on uncertain footing. 

Immediately he broke out a 
one-man life raft, climbed in and 
was towed to shore. Ahead of them 
was the light—-still flickering. 

Moving figures on the beach 
brought a moment of panic, then 
a friendly “‘Who this?” hail cleared 
the air. 

Jabbering natives, presumably 
friends, surrounded the Americans 
while someone ran for the number 
one chief. After a long conference, 
the others led the unhappy quar- 
tet inland, where they found the 
source of the light. 

In a nipa hut far up on the 
beach were four natives, dark men 
with flat noses and hair like mad 
tumbleweeds. They wore loin cloths 
and Navy T-shirts. They were play- 
ing poker with American cards and 
Australian money. 

One laid down his hand, mut- 
tered ‘“‘fallhus’ and raked in the 
pot. As he did so, his body passed 
in front of the oil lantern. 

The Americans stared at each 
other and Smitty chuckled. There 
were their signals . . . poker players 
blocking out the light now and 
then as they played their cards. 

The chief came and ordered a 
fire built to dry the clothes of his 
unexpected guests. In a short time 
there was a roaring blaze, and 
Dickinson pulled up his trouser leg 
to dry the artificial limb. 

For a moment the bushmen 
stared, eyes wide, then there was 
bedlam. One, more daring than the 
others, reached out and touched it. 

Dickinson grinned. The number 
one chief shook his head and in- 
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quired, “How you get this thing?” 

The technician tried to explain, 
but he had no pidgin English for 
motorcycle or traffic accident. Fin- 
ally, the chief nodded slowly and 
grinned broadly. “Jap big knife,” 
he said. 

Dickinson shook his head and 
gave up. He stretched the leg closer 
to the flames, letting it dry. 

Presently, one of the natives let 
out a screech that could have been 
heard across the water on Ponam. 
He.began to dance, shouting, 
““Legheburn! Legheburn!”’ 

Dickinson snapped out of his 
reverie and there was confusion un- 
til the burning leather at the bot- 
tom of the foot stopped smoking. 

Then the number one chief let 
the Americans know, with vast dig- 
nity, that their house was waiting. 

“Number one house. You go. 
You sleep.” He added proudly, 
*“My house.” 


IN THE MORNING, the tribal medi- 
cine man was waiting. With him 
were boys carrying his parapher- 
nalia. 

**You got doctor?” His eyes went 
from one to the other. 

The dentist admitted the title. 
He didn’t add that he was not a 
doctor of medicine. The witch doc- 
tor bowed and motioned for the 
dentist to follow him to the line of 
waiting boys. One by one he un- 
covered his wares. There were sulfa 
drugs, sulfa ointment, burn salve 
and battle dressings. 

Doc looked up in amazement. 
*‘Where’you get?” 

* *Mericans come. They give. 
We give beads. We give mats.” 

Smitty whispered to Dickinson, 
“Uncivilized, huh? There’s a guy 
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who’s been swapping junk for some- 
thing really worth while.” 

They left the dentist and the 
witch doctor to their shop talk and 
went down to the beach. Dickinson 
sat down on a log while Smitty and 
the operations officer went to float 
the sea sled. 

Almost instantly a line of native 
men and women began to parade 
past Dickinson. 

The first tribesman in line gazed 
at Dickinson pleadingly, as though 
for permission to look at his dftifi- 
cial leg. The technician smiled and 
nodded. Then as the line moved, 
each tribesman squatted down to 
lift up the trouser leg, exposing 
this fabulous mechanism. 

The line gradually became a cir- 
cle of admiring natives and the 
close inspection had just concluded 
when the dentist returned from 
conferring with the witch doctor. 

At that moment, Smitty came up 
to report the boat ready to go. In- 
stantly the natives surrounded the 


Americans, but their. eyes were on 





Dickinson. 

*You no go,” the chief stated. 
“They go. You stay.” 

Dickinson shook his head. “‘Sorry, 
Chief. I can’t stay.” 

The flat face of the chief puck- 
ered, almost as though he were 
about to break into tears. Then he 
cheered up, saying, “‘Me look?” 

*You look,” Dickinson said. 

The chief squatted down, lifted 
the trouser leg and feasted his eyes 
on it. Then, as a hail came from 
the boat, he went slowly back to 
his hut, his shoulders bowed in 
resignation. 

Dickinson, Smitty and the Doc 
walked down to the beach, the 
natives following silently. The 
technician looked back as the boat 
swung out to sea, and there they 
were, lining the beach. 

They weren’t smiling any more, 
but they weren’t sullen. Just sad, 
like a child whose ice cream has 
fallen from the cone to the ground. 


Frankly Speaking 


D9 A DIETING ORDEAL, Fanny Hurst, the novelist, was out for her 
daily constitutional when she passed Irvin Cobb. The late humorist 
failed to recognize her. ““Why Irvin,” she called out, ‘“‘don’t you know me? 


It’s the same Fanny Hurst.” 


Cobb turned slowly and surveyed her. “It may be the same Hurst,” he 


said, “but it certainly isn’t the same Fanny.” 


—Dora AYDELOTTE 


A PROMINENT LECTURER addressed a women’s literary society, and at 
the close of his address the secretary of. the society approached him 
with 2 check in payment of his fee. He politely declined to accept the check, 
saying that it might be devoted to some charitable purpose. 

“Would you mind,” asked the secretary, “if we add it to our special 


fund?’’ 


“Not at all,” said the speaker. ‘“‘May I ask what the special fund is for?” 
“To enable us to procure better lecturers next year,” was the secretary’s 


bland reply. 
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by Jay Howarp 


HAT CAN you do with sound? 

You can mix oil and water. 
You can kill fish. You can locate an 
enemy submarine. You can homog- 
enize milk. You can give yourself 
a bloody nose. You can kill germs. 
You can age wine. You can elimi- 
nate fog and smoke. You can 
paralyze a rabbit. You can pro- 
duce artificial fever. You can mix 
lead with aluminum. You can 
break up bacteria and release their 
magical enzymes. You can treat 
sex hormones so that they are 
easily injected into the body. And 
some day you may be able to per- 
form brain operations without the 
use of a knife. 

It seems like a staggering order, 
especially when you are accus- 
tomed to thinking of sound as the 
toot of a horn or the emanations 
of Frank Sinatra. 

Sounds, of course, are all around 
us. But the ones we do not hear 
are those which perform the most 
magic. They are the supersounds, 
the vibrations of more than sixteen 
thousand per second. The human 
ear does not detect them, any 
more than it is able to detect the 
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Supersounds can kill germs, age wine, paralyze 
rabbits, and eliminate fog; they hold the promise 
of knifeless surgery and “eyes” for the blind 





subsounds of less than sixteen vi- 
brations per second. 

Take this mundane illustration: 

Spokane, Washington, like most 
communities, has been having 
trouble with pigeons on its court- 
house. Some 1,500 of them give 
justice a garb that’s hardly be- 
coming. Lee Klos, an electronics 
engineer, has built a supersonic 
whistle to drive the pigeons away. 
It vibrates at about 64 thousand 
cycles per second, four times as 
high as the human ear can hear, 
but pigeons, with their more sensi- 
tive hearing apparatus, can detect 
it. Klos promises it willshoo all the 
pigeons away. 

Bats, as you may already know, 
navigate in the dark by super- 
sonics. Blind as a bat, eh? You can 
drop that phrase from your lexicon 
because bats aren’t blind. They 
could fly through a Sam Goldwyn 
set in pitch darkness and never hit 
a thing, for they are constantly 
sending out sound pulses (above 
the auditory level) and catching 
these waves as they rebound off 
objects in their path. 

Yes, sound is tricky. Take the 
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magnificent cathedral of Notre 
Dame de Paris. Had it been built of 
granite instead of soft stone, it 
would have been split to pieces 
centuries ago by the ringing of its 
own bells. These bells give out 
such powerful sound waves that 
only a soft, absorbent stone could 
resist them. Three out of five 
tourists who insist on going too 
close to the throbbing bells come 
out of Notre Dame with bleeding 
noses, their sensitive capillaries 
shattered by the vibration. 

Supersounds are still largely in 
the field of the unknown. We have 
just begun to harness them, as we 
have just begun to harness the 
atom. So far, our physicists have 
worked successfully with frequen- 
cies of fifty. million vibrations per 
second—three thousand times 
higher than the human ear can 
hear. These supersounds are created 
by three methods: by vibrating a 
quartz crystal with electricity, by 
magnetic oscillation, and by forcing 
a powerful jet of air into a cup- 
shaped vibrator. 


ONE OF THE WORLD’s wizards of 
supersonics is Dr. Steven Etienne 
Mautner, a French physicist who 
came to this country in 1938 and, 
in the obscurity of a tiny laboratory 
in Cuddebackville, N. Y., and later 
at. Port Jervis, N. Y., unveiled 
many of sound’s marvels. 

One is the sound gun, a weird 
gadget which Dr. Mattner built 
with an electric generator, three 
quartz crystals, an oil bath, and 
two parabolic mirrors. The genera- 
tor sets the quartz crystals vibrat- 
ing at ten million cycles per second. 
They transmit the vibration to the 
oil bath, whence it is reflected off 
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the parabolic mirrors out into 
space, like the ray of a powerful 
spotlight. But the ray is, of course, 
invisible and silent. 

In experiments veiled in war 
secrecy at the time, Dr. Mautner 
focused his sound gun on a rabbit 
in a wooden cage 150 yards away. 
For five seconds supersound waves 
were fired at the animal, inducing 
a state of complete paralysis. The 
rabbit failed to respond to any 
sensory stimuli. It was stunned, 
motionless—as if it had suddenly 
turned to stone. 

For eighteen years Dr. Mautner 
did research in supersanics for the 
Schneider-Creusot armament trust 
in France. He assisted the famous 
Professor Langevin in submarine 
experiments which first opened up 
the new world of supersound. 
In 1924 Langevin experimented 
with high-frequency sound under 
water. He discovered that it would 
bounce back off rocks, reefs or 
other under-water obstructions. 
This gave him the idea for a super- 
sonic “eye”? for submarines (not 
unlike the supersonic eye which 
nature gave to bats eons ago). 

By 1925 Langevin and Mautner 
were assigned to build such a de- 
vice for trial on a French subma- 
rine. It was a crude beginning (two 
2,000-pound megaphones attached 
to the hull of the craft) but it paved 
the way for modern sonor, which 
enables submarines to detect other 
ships, and ships to detect sub- 
marines. It also paved the way for 
radar, which operates in air just 
as sonor operates in water. In air 
you catch radio waves on_the re- 
bound. In water you catch super- 
sound waves. 

Shortly after Dr. Mautner came 
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to this country, he was asked to 
demonstrate the wonders of super- 
sound at the’ New York -World’s 
Fair. He built a gadget around a 
goldfish bowl. By bombarding the 
bowl with supersonic waves of 
high frequency, he succeeded in 
“erasing’’ the bowl so that the fish 
appeared to be swimming in mid-air. 

“It was a good experiment,” he 
recalls, ““but very soon we ran out 
of fish.” 

The fish died under bombard- 
ment by the supersound waves. 
They simply vibrated to death. 

If you can kill fish, why can’t 
you kill germs? You can. In ex- 
periments at the University of 
California, scientists have killed 
the staphylococcus (the germ which 
causes food poisoning and boils) by 
exposing it to supersounds. Milk 
companies have found that they 
can pasteurize milk in a few seconds 
by passing supersonic vibrations 
through it. The bacteria are slain 








Fun with Sound 


You can try this experiment with 
sound in your own parlor: Wash 
and dry your index finger to remove 
surface skin oil. Then wet it again. 
Take a highball glass and, holding 
it at the base, rub your finger in 
slow circles around the moistened 
lip of the glass. If the glass is thin 
and well shaped it will give out a 
musical note. Why? Because your 
finger, in skidding along the lip, is 
actually hitting the glass thousands 
of tiny blows per second. These 
blows set the glass vibrating in its 
natural resonance frequency. You 
can vary the tone by varying the 
amount of water in the glass. With 
several glasses you can play tunes. 
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(beaten to death by vibration) in a 
few seconds as effectively as they 
are slain in the conventional me- 
thod of heat pasteurization, which 
takes thirty to forty minutes. 

Milk can also be homogenized 
by supersounds. Ordinarily cream 
and milk do not mix (or at least 
they don’t stay mixed) but if you 
treat them with supersonic vibra- 
tion the fat globules are broken up 
and the resultant fluid is of a single, 
uniform consistency. 

Follow that notion through, and 
you can see how supersounds make 
it possible to mix hitherto un- 
mixable substances: oil and water, 
silver and gold, lead and alumi- 
num. Supersounds break up the 
molecules of these substances and 
pound them into one substance, 
much as you can take chuck steak, 
onion, suet and bread, and pound 
them into hamburger on your 
chopping board. 

At the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University, 
two young scientists, Dr. P. K. 
Stumpf and Dr. D. E. Green, are 
exploring the medical values of 
this atomic meat chopper. They 
have built one of the few super- 
sonic apparatuses in the country, a 
quartz crystal vibrator which puts 
out a sound sixty times as high as 
you can hear. 

When they turned it on for me, 
the sensation was a strange one. I 
could hear nothing, but I could see 
a growing turbulence in the oil 
bath in which the crystal was im- 
mersed. As the power of the vibra- 
tion was increased, the oil spouted 
up in the center like a miniature 
Old Faithful. 

Dr. Stumpf brought in a flask of 
sheep’s blood. It was red and 
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ordinary-looking, just plain blood. 
He immersed the flask in the vi- 
brating oil for 45 seconds. When he 
brought it out, the fluid was a 
transparent pink, like soda pop. 
The red blood corpuscles had been 
broken up and had released their 
hemoglobin. 


SUPERSOUND EXPERIMENTS. have 
already yielded a method of freeing 
enzymes from bacteria. Enzymes 
are those mysterious agents which 
speed up chemical reaction in the 
body. Without enzymes it might 
take years to digest a steak. With 
enzymes you digest one in fifteen 
minutes. So you see, they’re im- 
portant. Previously bacteria had 
to be killed to get their enzymes. 
Today at Columbia they are sim- 
ply rattled free with supersonic 
vibration. 

Dr. Stumpf and Dr. Green have 
also experimented with bacterial 
bandits, the germs that cause un- 
dulant fever and typhoid, pus- 
forming germs, the influenza germ 
and the infantile paralysis virus. 
What are their hopes? That by 
breaking up these germs they may 
obtain less virulent ones which can 
be injected into the body to build 
up immunity. 

Sex hormones, with all their 
vital implications, have been diffi- 
cult to work with, up to now. 
Pellets have been imbedded into 
the skin for gradual absorption. 
But with supersound, an emulsion 
of sex hormones is possible. They 
can be evenly distributed, or sus- 
pended in a fluid and injected 
directly into muscle tissue. 

Another of Columbia’s scientists 
has been exploring the use of 
supersound to eliminate brain tu- 
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mors. The idea is to locate the 
exact spot of the tumor and then 
beam supersound iftto the brain 
from two directions, so that the 
two beams of vibration converge 
upon the tumor and destroy its 
cells. So far the technique is far 
from achieved. But it holds prom- 
ise. It holds the promise of knife- 
less surgery. 

Professor Chambers at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was one of 
the early discoverers of the fact 
that while supersounds kill some 
bacteria, they have a favorable and 
stimulating effect on others. He 
found that you could age wine in a 
short time by passing supersound 
waves through it. Certain bacteria 
and molds, such as those respon- 
sible for the aging of wine and 
cheese, seem—oddly enough—to 
thrive under high speed vibration. 

Industrially, supersound’s bright- 
est future probably lies in the battle 
against fog and smoke. Experi- 
ments have shown that when air is 
subjected to supersound, the foreign 
particles suspended in it tend to 
coagulate and drop. In small-scale 
tests, fog has been eliminated by 
coagulation of vapor particles and 
smoke has been eliminated by co- 
agulation of soot particles. 

This suggests the elimination of 
fog at airports by lifting the ceiling 
with supersonics, and the elimina- 
tion of industrial smoke such as 
that which gives Pittsburgh its 
murky coiffure. 

Supersound has already been 
used industrially for the testing of 
metals. Send a supersonic vibra- 
tion through a metal beam and 
you can tell how solid it is, much 
as the doctor can tell how solid 
your chest is by thumping it with 
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his finger. The same technique is 
used in the testing of tires to de- 
termine whether there are any air 
bubbles in the rubber. 

Sound, of course, can affect our 
feelings markedly, The musie of 
Kreisler’s violin and the grating of 
a fingernail across a blackboard are 
both vibrations in the air. Yet 
how differently they affect us. 

It was no mere literary extrava- 
gance that the bell of Adano had 
such deep and moving effects on 
the people of that town in John 
Hersey’s novel, A Bell for Adano. 
Zito says, “‘I think it was the tone 
which mattered. It soothed all the 
people of this town. It chided 
those who were angry, it cheered 
the unhappy ones, it even laughed 
with those who were drunk. It was 
a tone for everybody.” 

The effects of supersounds upon 
the spirit are less easily defined. A 
scientist at the General Electric 
experimental station in Schenectady 
told me of a demonstration he per- 
formed before an audience of 
twelve professors. He set up a super- 
sonic vibrator, and in the midst 
of the experiment one of the pro- 


Obstinate Island 





fessors got up and ran out of the 
room. All he could say later was 
that he had suffered “a strange 
mental effect.” 

Blind persons, as we know, often 
develop an extremely efficient sense 
of sound. Dr. Mautner, in demon- 
strations at the Pavlov Institute in 
Leningrad, proved that they also 
develop a supersound sense. He took 
26 persons who had gone blind 
(not been born blind) and sub- 
jected them, by means of head- 
phones, to supersound vibrations 
corresponding in frequency to the 
light vibrations of various colors. 
All but two of them were able to 
name the colors. 

Today, in his Port Jervis labora- 
tory, Dr. Mautner believes super- 
sounds can do a great deal more 
than that for the blind.. Give 
science a little time and _ blind 
humans may be able to see as well 
as blind bats. They may carry 
small supersonic pulsators around 
with them and know, from the re- 
bound of the sound waves, just 
how far away they are from a 
building, a lamppost, or pedes- 
trians on the street. 





EFORE THE JAP DEFEAT two little PT boats were prowling the waters 
B off New Ireland when the radar got excited. The boats sniffed along 
the radar trail until the darkness gave up the silhouette of a Jap transport. 
“Fire one” came the command, and the torpedo went hissing toward the 
target. A terrific sheet of flame ripped the sky, but the ship wouldn’t go 
down. “Fire two.” A dead center hit but nothing happened. 

Daylight revealed probably the only Pacific island to undergo a torpedo 
attack. It was three hundred feet long, and the Japanese had camouflaged 
it with tree trunks and boughs to resemble a Jap transport. 






—Joun R. Van Every, S/ic 








Romy Gosz toots old rhythms loud and hot as Wisconsin dat 


/ 
Pride of the 


by ELEANOR STEINERT x 


ITH THE RISE of folk music to 

new popularity, the nation’s 
polka players have attained un- 
accustomed prominence. 

One of the most sought-after 
polka players in the country these 
days is a dapper young man, a 
stocky version of Tommy Dorsey. 
He hails from a widening in the 
road called Rockwood, on Wiscon- 
sin’s route 141. His name is Roman 
Louis Gosz (say “gauze’”). Six 
nights ‘a week trumpeter Romy 
and his band swing out with old- 
time rhythms for the many foreign 
groups which surround Manitowoc 
and Two Rivers in the heart of 
Wisconsin’s rich dairy district. 

Belgians, Hollanders, Poles, Ger- 
mans and Bohemians reel with 
delight as the personable Romy 
gives them Barnswallow Polka, Rise 
My Darling, Homeless Polka, Red 
Handkerchief Waltz, Beer Bucket Pol- 
ka, Blacksmith Waltz, Broke But 
Happy Polka, Grandmother’s Foy, and 
the Herrschmidt Hop. It may be a 
lumberjack dance, a baseball dance, 
a birthday or wedding anniversary. 
But no matter which it is, Romy 
doesn’t give the dancers much 
chance to rest. He plays seven 
dances an hour, not three like the 
“big-time’’ orchestras. 

The music is loud and fast and 
hot and sweet—all at once. The 
Bohemians and Poles like their 
polkas fast. The Germans want 
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rs reel with delight 


Uf, Belt 

their polkas played slow and their 
waltzes fast. The Belgians have a 
little extra hop all their own which 
they get into their polkas. But 
Romy tries to please them all. And 
does. The Gosz team, which Romy 
lovingly refers to as “five men and 
one musician,” plays a circuit that 
takes in the towns of Luxemburg, 
Poland, Denmark, Slovan, Krok, 
Kimberly, Jericho, Batavia, Free- 
dom, Sugar Bush, Waterloo, Sobie- 
ski, Bonduel, Zachow, Royalton, 
Symco, Embarrass, Pulaski, and 
Scandinavia. - 

At Bluestone Park, five miles 
south of Green Bay, where Romy 
plays every Saturday night, you’ll 
always find the 125x75 foot floor 
crowded. Everybody is out on the 
floor in one great human wheel 
going around and around, as Romy 
and his band toot out their well- 
known rhythms. You get almost 
seasick watching the crowd, be- 
cause as shoulders’ lift and knees 
dip, the wheel rises and plunges 
like the waves in a swollen sea. 

Romy shouts to his men: ‘“‘Re- 
member, you didn’t bring those 
horns along to suck on.” The boys ~ 
blow hard. Wencil Jinikovec and 
Emil Yindra, Bohemian farmers 
both, double on reeds and in brass, 
play sax, clarinet and trumpet. 
Piano player Dan Zahorik, a 
Manitowoc city truck driver, picks 
up his accordion and stretches it 
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until you’re sure it’s going to burst. 
German Joe Stuiber, called by 
bandsmen “the pole climber” be- 
cause he’s an electrician by day, 
snares the drums, while shipyard 
mechanic Max Terens brings up 
the rear with his big bass horn. 

Romy’s cheeks puff and his eyes 
bulge. He has wonderful “‘lip.’’ He 
chews an occasional cigar to tough- 
en it, and wears a stubby moustache 
to protect it. He can “double 
tongue.”” He has good wind and a 
sense of timing that leaves the 
crowd hanging on that next-to-last 
note before he gives them the last 
one. 

When the music stops, the 
crowd goes wild with cheers and 
whistles. Romy perspires so that 
his black hair becomes matted to 
his forehead and his glasses get 
steamed. His fans crowd to the 
rail on the orchestra platform to 
shout requests. 

Romy listens to them and jokes 
with them. But he’s as nervous 
as a cat. His fingers twitch. He 
stomps his foot twice and the 
five men and one musician are off 
again, in polka time. The accordion 
and clarinet swing out, and three 
of the boys sing the original Bohe- 
mian lyrics to The Prune Song. 
The rosy-cheeked Hollanders get 
rosier-cheeked still. 


ON THE occasions when Romy 
plays a “‘wedding dance,” cars are 
parked a half-mile down the road 
and 1,500 people are likely to at- 
tend. The wedding cars, festooned 
with crepe paper streamers inside 
and out, drive up to the place of 
honor in the grove of trees outside 
the Bluestone pavilion. Romy and 
his boys leave the band platform to 
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go to the entrance and escort the 
bride and groom to the pavilion. 

Romy leads the grand march, 
blowing his trumpet smack into 
the ears of anyone who gets in his 
way. When he has marched the 
wedding party clear around the 
floor and up center, he returns to 
the platform. Aiming his trumpet 
at the ceiling, he closes his eyes. 
The lights go down. The band 
plays J Love You Truly, and every- 
one watches as the bride and 
groom have their first dance. After 
this come the polkas. 

“IT like these wedding dances,” 
says a white-thatched, white mous- 
tached dairy farmer of 75. ‘“They 
bring out the young folks’ families, 
and then I have someone to dance 
with. The old ladies stay home if 
it’s a baseball or school dance.” 
He keeps up with the young folk. 
Or maybe you’d say the young 
folk keep up with him. In this part 
of the country, everyone from seven 
on up dances the polka. Even the 
bobby-soxers love the old rhythms. 

“These wedding dances are pret- 
ty festive,’ Gosz remarks. “But 
they’re not like the old days when 
we used to escort the newlyweds in 
a buggy parade from the bride’s 
barnyard up to the hall. Even the 
cows Came up to the fences and 
mooed.”’ 

The ‘collars on the Belgian blue 
shirts which Romy and his men 
wear are high for such wilting 
work. Romy explains that the men 
need them for support. “If I open 
my collar my glands swell and my 
ears pop from blowing that darn 
horn,” he tells you. The horn shows 
evidences of hard blowing. It’s all 
taped up because it leaks air. 
Romy got his start playing polkas 
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with his father’s band when he _ seven hundred votes as the station’s 
was eleven. Now Romy is 36 and most popular attraction. He has 
says that 25 years of polka playing composed a dozen or so polkas and 
haven't cooled his enthusiasm a bit. waltzes, among them After the Morn- 
“Some of ’em are so beautiful,” he ing which, when not translated 
says, “I cry when I play ’em.” literally, becomes The Morning 
By 1930, Romy’s father had After. Occasionally musicians from 
become too busy at his job in a name bands play with Romy’s 
lime kiln to do any regular polka band and study his technique of 
playing. So Romy inherited the playing polkas and laendlers. 
polka band and now gives it all The piece Romy likes most to 
his:time, He switched from piano play is Grunewald which means 
to trumpetin1931,whenhecouldn’t “Green Forest.” At German picnics 
find a trumpet player. Six months Romy wanders under the trees 
later he was recording for Colum- playing it on his trumpet. One of 
bia, and he has also recorded for his neighbors likes it so well he has 


Decca. a request in his will that. Romy 
His latest records were made play it at his funeral. 
in 1938, but he hopes to make Romy is strictly a small-town 


others soon. Altogether he’s made _ character. But he likes his life as 
74 sides, and you'll find them in it is and says he would rather be a 
every jukebox in Romy’s territory. big frog in a little puddle than a 
You'll also find ads in the papers minnow in a swimming pool. The 
offering to pay $2.50 for Gosz money he makes: he’s saving to 
platters, which are now considered _ send his five kids to college. Con- 
collectors’ items. sidering how important the polka 

Romy moves around too much is to the polka king, folks in his 
to keep any regular dates with territory don’t think it’s at all 
radio. He used to have an hour’s_ strange that when Romy and his 
program out of Manitowoc, andthe band set out for a dance in their 
station at Sheboygan still broad- Belgian blue truck, Romy has his 
casts his records. In a recent one- sheet music tucked away in a metal 
week poll he beat Gene Autry by box marked “bread.” 


Alphabet Degree 


ARLY IN THE WAR, border officials were bewildered as to how to tell 

the look-alike Yanks and Canadians apart. Some Americans were 

disappearing into Canada to avoid the draft; Canadians were coming 
into the United States. 

Despite convincing documents the bogus citizens had obtained, customs 
officials found a way to tell the difference. They merely asked the applicant 
to pronounce the last letter of the alphabet. 

Americans pronounce it “zee”; Canadians call it “zed.” 

—CHARLEs B. CLEVELAND 
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Four pages of capsule reading— 
varied, amusing and memorable 


Paducah 


T HAPPENED to an American In- 
I fantry sergeant on one of the 
Marianas islands. When the fight 
was at its toughest, the sergeant 
and two others had volunteered to 
destroy a Jap radio station. They 
separated, each going a different 
way; one had to reach the radio. 

The sergeant advanced, crouch- 
ing low in the bushes. He froze in 
his tracks as a shot broke the dark 
silence about fifty feet to his left. 

“I got one of the dirty sons.. .!” 
a muffled voice exclaimed. 

Unthinkingly the sergeant blurt- 
ed out, “That you, Ed?’ 

“Yeh,” came the prompt reply. 

The sergeant began to sweat 
profusely. Ed’s voice sounded 
strange. “‘God, I might be talking 
to a Jap!” he thought. 

**Hey you, where’s Kalamazoo?” 
he barked into the night. Silently 
he released the safety on his rifle. 

“What's the matter with you?” 
the voice returned. “Michigan, you 
dope.” 

“Oh...” answered the sergeant 
feeling much better. “Come on; 
let’s get going then.” 

“T lost my compass—where are 
you?” 

Once again the sergeant stopped 
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short, paralyzed with fear. His jaw 
clamped shut savagely. He gripped 
the rifle tightly, straining his ears 
and nerves. “‘Where’s Paducah?” 
he snapped waiting, listening. 

The voice came, this time from a 
position more to the right. “Are 
you going batty? What the hell’s 
wrong with you? Paducah’s in 
Pennsylvania!” 

The sergeant set his jaw. “Okay, 
come on...” 

The black bushes waved and 
parted. The sergeant took steady 
aim and fired at the 
blur in front of him. In 
the flash he saw a face 
horribly twisted in 
death. Kneeling over 
the body he hurriedly 
searched the Jap’s pockets. Then he 
read the inscription on the watch: 
‘‘Awarded to Edward Thomas for 
merit in chemistry. Paducah High 
School, Paducah, Kentucky.” 

—GeorGE N. CONSTABLE 





Political Baseball 


WO YEARS AGO the commanding 
hee ie of the United States 
Army base at Trinidad decided 
that the Good Neighbor policy and 
the recreational program for his 
men would both be served by send- 
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ing an Army all star baseball team 
to neighboring Venezuela to play 
three flood relief benefit games with 
the Venezuelan champions. 

Baseball is Venezuela’s national 
sport, too, so the Army. wished to 
stage a dazzling exhibition to 
prove American supremacy. The 
commanding officer managed to 
have some of America’s baseball 
stars, now in uniform, transferred 
from the Army base at Panama to 
complete the all star team. 

The Army players felt they were 
taking unfair advantage of the 
Venezuelans until the 
contest began. The 
Venezuelans won all 
three games! Cha- 
grined, the Army team 
asked for a return en- 
gagement at the Trinidad base, 
practiced arduously and again lost 
all three games to the Venezuelans. 

Then the Army learned that 
Venezuelans are not only superior 
players, but also take their base- 
ball so seriously that Venezuela is 
the only country in the world which 
broke diplomatic relations with 
another country over a_ baseball 
game. 

In 1940 Venezuela played Santo 
Domingo for the “world” cham- 
pionship in Cuba. Venezuela won 
by an umpire’s decision. When 
Santo Dominicans yelled that they 
had been robbed, Venezuela in- 
dignantly offered to replay the 
game. Santo Domingo refused, but 
continued to make disparaging re- 
marks about the team, Venezuelan 
sportsmanship and Venezuelans in 
general, even radio-casting such 
opinions. Long annoyed by Santo 
‘ Domingo’s Dictator Trujillo and 
his policies, Wenezuela decided 
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that this was too much and severed 
diplomatic relations. 

Western Hemisphere unity was 
later restored on the baseball and 
diplomatic fronts when the two 
countries renewed relations to show 
the Axis that the 21 American re- 
publics are as one against the com- 
mon enemy regardless of what 
might happen on the _ baseball 
diamond. —RuTH SHELDON 


Hiteh-Hikers in Brass 


HE CONVOY commodores who 

ferried men and matériel to 
Europe before V-E Day probably 
suffered more insult per square inch 
of gold braid than anybody else in 
the Navy. 

Their job called for seamanship 
and diplomacy of the highest order, 
a knowledge of signals and commu- 
nications, navigation, and enemy 
subs; and a smattering of all the 
languages of the United Nations. 
They were at one mo- 
ment Admirals of the 
Fleet and the next sea- T 
going hitch-hikers. If 
you think that’s fun, 
any commodore will 
assure you that his drooping shoul- 
ders didn’t get that way from being 
patted on the back. 

Although their jobs bore the title 
of Commodore, their actual rank 
fluctuated between Lieutenant 
Commander and Rear Admiral. 
Each Commodore was in charge of 
an entire convoy and was responsi- 
ble for its internal organization and 
conduct at sea. He was second in 
command only to the senior officer 
of the naval escort, who was con- 
cerned with the safe passage of the 
convoy. Commodores often were 
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in command of a hundred ships, 
yet they were sometimes obliged 
to make a ship-to-ship canvass 
in a water taxi begging for a place 
to eat and sleep. They had no ships 
of their own. 

Another trying experience that 
befell the Commodore was the 
business of changing ships under 
way. The vessels that graciously 
(or sometimes grudgingly) allowed 
such officers to make them their 
headquarters may not have been 
routed all the way through; so it 
was sometimes necessary for the 
Commodores to change ships mid- 
route. As the new ship came along- 
side, a gold braid hitch-hiker would 
leap when it was a yard away. By 
the time he jumped it might have 
been four yards away. This dropped 
him into the drink with a good 
chance of being squashed between 
the ships. Actually, however, only 
one Commodore lost his life in this 
war—in a collision, and not in an 
attack. 

It was a tough job, toughest in 
the days when U-boats swarmed 
the Atlantic. But to the fine work 
of the Commodores we owe much 
of the victory in Europe, won by 
the men and guns that crossed the 
sea and routed the Nazis. 

—Lrt. Sam Justice, USNR. 


Geats Are Indestructible 


HORSE’s IDEA of what to do 
A when a battle starts is to run 
down the road ahead of the tanks. 
Cattle bumble around until they 
step on a mine or get mistaken for 
the enemy in the dark. But a goat 
is nobody’s fool. 

When things begin to go bang 
around him he takes the family to 
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the deepest gully or thicket in the 
neighborhood and stays there. He 
keeps off the road and out of burn- 
ing buildings or those likely to 
burn. Just where he gets his in- 
telligence is not clear, but any- 
one who has watched goats on 
Okinawa or any other 
battlefield will admit 
that they know how to 
take care of themselves. 
They avoided the sol- 
diery, avoided going 
out at night, avoided—as is always 
the best rule in battle—practically 
everything. 

When farmers came back to their 
blasted homes they found their 
cows and horses dead, their pigs 
strayed, their chickens devoured. 
But their goats were always wait- 
ing for them, WILLIAM WorDEN 





Resort to Reason 


es frightened man charged 
with murdering his landlord 
was hauled before the sheriff of 
a North Carolina county. Al- 
though he had never dealt with a 
mob, the sheriff well knew the high 
feeling which would arise among 
his neighbors. He was not surprised, 
therefore, when reports came over 
the telephone that a mob was 
forming to lynch his prisoner. 
Around dusk the muttering 
throng began to gather about the 
little brick jail, demanding that 
the prisoner be given over to them. 
The jail was surrounded by a 
high, steel wire fence. Inside the 
gate stood the sheriff, alone. Lifting 
his voice above the noise of the 
mob, he said firmly: 
. “Gentlemen, we know what 
you’ve come for. Now it’s not for 
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me to say whether or not John 
Nance is guilty of murder, and it’s 
not for you to say, either. It’s the 
court’s business to decide that in a 
fair trial. So if you folks will go 
home peaceably, I can assure you 
that John’s trial will be fair. 

“But if you insist on taking the 
law into your.own hands, Ill tell 
you this. John Nance is in jail here. 
He’s upstairs and the door of his 

cell is unlocked. Just 

¥ to keep the other pris- 

Aj oners from getting hurt, 

we’ve sent them out of 

the county. Now I’m 

not going to lift a finger 

to stop you, and in just a minute 

I’m going to unlock this here gate. 

But, gentlemen, there’s one thing 

I think I ought to tell you. The 

prisoner has two Colt .45s. I lent 
mine to him.” 

The jail gate remained open all 
night, but the only living creature 
to pass in was Tom, the jailer’s cat. 

—James E. Brown 


Sky Dwellers 


—— CHIMNEY SsWIFT’s torpedo- 
shaped body and long, slender 
wings are designed to make it the 
fastest small bird in North Amer- 
ica. And Asiatic swifts have been 
clocked at the speed of two hun- 
dred miles an hour. 

Ancestors of the swift lived in 
great hollow trees; but when Amer- 
ican pioneers cut down ‘the forests 
to build cabins and houses, the 
adaptable swifts took to the chim- 
neys for nesting. 

All day long, this interesting bird 
never stops its perpetual motion. 
Even more efficiently than a jet- 
propelled plane, it refuels in flight. 
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Flying with its wide mouth open, 7 
it strains insects from the air; dip- 
ping briefly to the surface of a 
pond, it drinks and bathes on the 
wing; its courtship and even someé- 
times its death are aerial. 

For its mastery of the air, the 
swift has paid a strange penalty. 
Its feet have degenerated into little 
more than hooks, useless for perch- 
ing or hopping, but perfect for 
clinging to chimney walls. The 
swift’s idea of going to bed is merely 
to hang itself up for the night 
against a vertical surface, its toes | 
firmly clasped in a crack or over | 
a convenient projection while its 
stubby tail makes a useful prop. 

The swift family’s hammock-like 
nests are built of twigs, gathered on 
the wing and cemented by a thick, 
gluey saliva. The Chinese-born 
swift dispenses with twigs, and 
fashions its nest entirely of saliva, 
thus creating the basis of that del- 
icacy called birds’-nest soup. 

This bird’s one devastating en- 
emy is rain, for continual, cold 
rains wash the sky clear 
of insects, and, thus de- 
prived of food, it dies. 
During one unseason- 
ably wet June, wheel- 
barrow loads of starved @™— 
swifts were removed from the chim- 
neys of large mills in New England. 

Swifts are devoted parents; male 
and female take turns incubating 
the eggs for nearly three weeks. 
Then for four weeks after the off- 
spring are hatched, both birds as- 
sume the chore of keeping their 
gaping mouths filled. Sometimes 
three adult birds tend one nest. 
The reason for this sophisticated 
design for living has not yet been 
discovered. —RACHEL CARSON 
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the cause of disaster and comfort, 
famine and plenty. The sky,. in 
most religions, is the home of deity 
Out of the sky comes weather. The 
greatest, single manifestation of 
weather is the storm. A storm may 
‘mbrace an area as much as fifteen 
hundred miles around. [t moves 
many thousands of miles over land 
and sea, and it includes great winds, 
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soft rains, lightning thunder- 
bolts, hail and cloudbursts, feathery 
rea olelek we tele Melll came ceh ueabel:aaeltieleta a 
heads. It feeds the land, .destroys 
what it pleases, upsets plans, and 
brings all things to all men. To 
present one particular storm graph- 
ically would be impossible, but from 
diteltrribeteh Me mmelecelceaectelecme Mr icegiel 
Coronet has made this careful selec- 
tion which expresses symbolically 
the might and scope, the very life 
of a storm 
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Air and water are the skin of the earth, and heat and cold and the 
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The earth spins west into east, pulling the winds in its wake. First 
comes the weird light of calm, followed by relentless darkness gallop- 
ing over the surface of the land, driving all living things before it . 
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driving and rolling in angry gusts of wind, rumbling and growling 
until the verv roof tops tremble. The stage is set: the giant storm 
enters wildly, jabbing earth and sky with its great, white crooked stick. 








Then it settles busily. to the job of dropping rain upon the earth and its 
creatures. Sometimes the rain is soft, its touch tender. 
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While in the city men sit and look out glumly through water-speckled 
windows 
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The storm moves on, hurling restless winds before it—fortv, fifty, 
sixty miles an hour. The winds sweep over Joneiv western plains 








and sing their angry songs in icy blasts in the bleak outposts of 
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monster, tornado . . sucking into its fathomless depths even the 


mighty waters 





piling sledge hammer blows on man’s very doorstep. 








In its wild hour, the storm owns the earth. It fills the rivers to over- 
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And in the end, triumphant, it marches of through the vallevs of the 
KV in unperturbed glory 
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With an idle hour, a few pennies and hot 
water, you can create gem-like beauty 


A Hobby for You in 


by Mary JANE Drexi 


A LL OvER thecountry plastics are 
creating new hobbies and 
iving old ones. And with good 
reason. A second-rate ruby would 
purchase a ton of plastic, yet it 
puld be surpassed in color and 
brilliance by the new substance. 
Plastics, the delight of the amateur 
land serious hobbyist alike, have a 
lustre and professional finish un- 
equaled in precious gems. The 
beauty of the material lies in 
Pplastics themselves, and has only 
to be polished into reality. 

Plastics are man-made substances 
Which maintain their shapes after 
being molded by heat and pressure. 
Some modern plastics are non-in- 
flammable and are excellent elec- 
Mrical insulators. Polythene and 
bakelite are examples of this prop- 
erty. Others, like polythene again, 
are resistant to chemical action 
and are strong and hard and easy 
to work with. Plastics are derived 
from such different sources as car- 
bolic acid and formaldehyde; air, 
carbon and water; wood pulp and 
cotton. 

Plastics are becoming increas- 
ingly available to individuals—and 
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at unbelievably low prices. Hobby 
shops are now stocking sheets and 
rods, bars and blocks of plastics 
for your idle hours, and some com- 
panies are beginning to manufac- 
ture kits for beginners. 

This new material is going over 
with a bang in schools and hobby 
workrooms. Many groups and or- 
ganizations are forming with plas- 
tics as their mutual interest. Hobby- 
ists are learning that few other 
materials can match the artistic 
possibilities of plastics. And they 
are getting a welcome and pleasant 
surprise when they dig into their 
pocketbooks to pay for them. Plas- 
tics are a really inexpensive hobby. 

One group of chattering ninth 
grade girls in New Jersey began by 
making clever purse pulls which 
were comparable to those sold in 
local stores for two and three dol- 
lars. Some were clear strips of 
Lucite beveled and twisted into a 
spiral and bent to form a loop. 
Others were solid plastic prisms, 
highly polished and tinted on the 
ends to cast a beautiful, diffused 
light through the whole piece. They 
were made at a cost of five cents 
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each, in one hour’s time in class. 
With no other material could they 
have turned out such professional 
work. Just a few touches with a 
buffer and some polish, and their 
pieces had an elegant finish that 
was permanent and indestructible. 

Plastics can be worked with a 
fingernail file and some sandpaper, 
or with an inexpensive set of pow- 
er tools. The average hobbyist 
can do the kind of fine work an 
upstate New York Girl Scout group 
did with a set of files, a hand drill 
and some bits, a hacksaw, fine 
sandpaper, cement, and buffing 
and polishing compounds. They 
made polishing sticks by cementing 
felt to pieces of wood. With this 
simple equipment, all of which can 
be purchased for less than ten dol- 
lars anywhere, the Girl Scouts 
made exquisite bracelets which fea- 
tured their Scout emblem. They 
also made plastic novelties which 
they were able to sell as a group to 
supplement the organization fund. 

In the Middle West a group of 
six girls handled plastics as a hobby 
this way: They had the local school 
do the really tough work of cutting 
36 eight-inch circles of clear Lucite. 
They polished the edges and sur- 
face and then, after immersing the 
pieces in water that almost reached 
the boiling point, they bent the 
softened material and molded it 
over the backs of small custard 
cups. They fluted the edges and let 
them cool. When they removed 
the cooled plastic from the custard 
cups and tinted the fluted edges, 
each girl had a half dozen beau- 
tiful dessert dishes. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
own power equipment, the number 
of articles you can make is limitless, 
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and the advanced hobbyist can 
turn out extraordinary work. One 
serious enthusiast made a scalé 
model baby grand piano of vari- 
colored Lucite for a music box. He 
spent $1.50 for material, and pur- 
chased a second-hand musical unit 
from a local music shop. He pre- 
sented his wife with a gift that 
would have cost him at least 25 
or 30 dollars. 

But regardless of whether you 
use power tools or work by hand, 
your products will have the same 
warm, velvety texture, the same 
amazingly brilliant beauty. 


PLastics can be purchased in a 
variety of forms. You can buy them 
in manufactured forms, such as but- 
terflies or small scottie dogs. These 
can be sawed to the desired thick- 
ness, polished, and made into cur- 
tain pulls or novelty clasps and 
pins. Raw plastic may be bought in 
sheets, rods, solid blocks, or hollow 
cylinders. 

And the range of colors is in- 
credible. You can purchase your 
material in a wide variety of 
colors, ranging through countless 
shades of red to onyx, white, coral, 
lilac tints and clear Lucite. Plastic 
sheets vary in thickness from one- 
sixteenth of an inch to one-quarter 
of an inch. The cost is approxi- 
mately two cents per square inch. 

By knowing which size fits your 
needs, you can cut, economically, 
from sheets up to about 36x48 
inches. The large sheets are best 
for cutting out such pieces as serv- 
ing trays with rolled edges. A 
proud tenth grade boy copied such 
a tray from a magazine advertise- 
ment, for his mother’s birthday. 
Plastics may also be purchased 
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in sizes Cut to your needs. For in- 









stance, one woman’s club ordered 
$x12-inch rectangles to make lovely 


»embossed table place mats. 


Working with plastics will give 
your imagination a chance to work 
wonders. But here are a few ad- 
vance tips to get you started. If you 
do much work at all you’ll find it 
necessary frequently to heat your 


_ plastic, either for bending, molding 


or for securing a fitting to the piece. 
If you’ve a large group working at 
home, try using the gas or electric 
stove oven set at a low temperature. 
It is even possible to use your elec- 
tric iron, set at “‘rayon,” for heating 
your plastic article. 

A good trick to try is embossing 
your pendant or pin. With a sharp 
pointed instrument, scratch on the 
surface the design you wish to em- 
boss. Then paint over the scratches 
with enamel. When the surface 
is rubbed and the excess paint re- 
moved, the design will be inlaid 
in color. On a delicate crystal 
plastic heart one hobbyist wrote, 
with a stylus, the name of his best 
girl and embossed it in gold. 

Another man embossed designs 
and comic characters on a white 





cube of plastic, making a novelty 
handle for his auto’s gear shift. He 
has been making pocket money 
from these knobs for over a year. 

The possibilities of plastics as 
a hobby are limitless. As plastics go 
down in cost, what should be more 
natural than to redecorate your 
own home in the modern motif 
with plastic. Your old upright 
piano will take on personality if 
sheets of colored plastic, with its 
indestructible finish, are cemented 
to the old structure. Or imagine 
what you could do to your kitchen 
with plastics. 

There are probably many “‘dead”’ 
spots in your home which plastics 
could beautify. Take that old 
cigarette lighter up on the bureau 
—mount it in a block of polished 
Lucite, and you have a table 
lighter of unmatched beauty. Or 
reset the mantel clock into a 
frame of plastic. 

Whether you are interested in 
plastics as a pastime or as a means 
of supplementing the weekly pay- 
check, you are certain to be en- 
thusiastic about them. As long as 
your imagination holds out, ,your 
interest in plastics will never wane. 


Improving on the Dictionary 


Diplomacy—The art of letting someone 
else have your own way.—McCall Spirit 
Europe—A collection of countries with 
chips on their shoulders and none on 
the table. — Skyscrapers 
Man—That irrational creature who is 
always looking for home atmosphere in 
a hotel and hotel service around a home. 

—The Bug 
Diplomat— A person who can tell you 
to. go to the devil so pleasantly that 
you're raring to get started.—The Bull Horn 
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Parrot— The only creature gifted with 
the power of speech that is content to 
repeat just what it hears without trying 
to make a good story. —Jesse Warp 
_Lergnette— A dirty look on a stick. 
—Camp Howse Howitzer 

Monopolist— A man who keeps an el- 
bow on each arm of his theatre seat. 
—The Ship's Log 

Second Lieutenant— A guy who some- 
times wishes he were an enlisted man— 
or at least a captain.—Camp Ellis News 
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Y MOTHER-IN-LAW arrived from 
California one morning, while 
I was on leave. I had never met her 
before and I was looking forward 
to a pleasant visit. My wife had 
counted on having us together with 
her for a week. It was to be a most 
important week. But she had not 
counted on having it disrupted as 
suddenly as it was. At six o’clock 
that evening we took my wife to 
the hospital. 

Four hours later the doctor sug- 
gested we go home. Nothing would 
happen before morning. We obeyed 
orders. However, sleep proved im- 
possible. I couldn’t even lie still. 
Useless or not, I wanted to be at 
the hospital. 

It was after midnight when I 
got back. The waiting room was 
empty. Earlier, when crowded, it 
had been cheerless. Now it was 
positively funereal. I hung up my 
coat and settled down to read. But 
the words didn’t. make sense. 
Finally I fell asleep, lying prone on 
a hard wooden bench. 

I’m a sound sleeper. I don’t 
know how long the stranger had 
been shaking me before I stirred. 
But all drowsiness disappeared the 
instant I realized what he was 
saying. 

“Wake up, bud! You’ve got to 
sign this death certificate!” 

I went cold all over. I struggled 
to a sitting position, gripping the 
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Life is punctuated by unexpected inchionteys 
/ which leave burning holes in the memory 4 


bench with both hands. I tried to 
speak, but the words wouldn’t come 
out. The harder I tried, the deeper 
down they seemed to stick. Nothing 
emerged but a faint gurgle. 

He didn’t seem to notice. There 
was no surprise in his voice, only 
impatience, as he insisted, ‘“C’ mon, 
my friend. Let’s have some action! 
I can’t take the body away until 
the death certificate is signed.” 

This time I made it. The words 
came forth in a kind of whistle. 
“‘Wh-wh-who are you?” I gasped. 

“I’m from Chambers,” he re- 
plied, mentioning a local under- 
taker. “I picked up a body a few 
blocks away, and someone has to 
sign for it. Don’t you work here?” 

Relief swept over me in a warm 
flood. It melted the cold bands 
around my heart. When I breathed, 
the lump on my chest was gone. 
Suddenly I was very angry. 

“No, you damn fool,” I shouted, 
brandishing my fist, “I don’t work 
here! [’m a naval officer. I’m 
waiting for my wife to...” 

I got no further.. He took one 
horrified look at my face and bolted 
for the door. I tried to follow, but 
my legs were too weak. I sat down 
again, shaking. I was sweating as 
I shook. 

They tell me my baby was born 
only a few minutes later. I wouldn’t 
know. But I do know that next time 
I’m staying home until it’s over. 
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These GIs did business with untamed 
tribesmen who'd rather fight than eat 


by Cp. Jup Cook 


ouR oF us left Kunming, China, 

in a weapons carrier that was 
loaded to the limit. It carried extra 
drums of gasoline, food enough to 
last a month, bedding rolls, a sack 
of mail, and another more im- 
portant sack. The second sack held 
several million dollars in Chinese 
currency, just part of a larger sum 
destined to do a special job. 

A vital phase of China’s war 
against Japan was connected with 
our trip and with other trips like it. 
The millions were to be delivered 





Corporal George J. (Jud) Cook, of Yank, The 
Army Weekly, was the first English speaking 
correspondent to accompany American sol- 
diers into mysterious Lololand—untouched 
hunting and fighting ground of native tribes- 
men in the wastes of Northern China—where 
a U. S. Army purchasing mission bargained 
for horses for the Chinese army. Other Ameri- 
can correspondents turned a cold shoulder to 
the Lololand trip when they learned it would 
take several weeks af primitive travel. Cpl. 
Cook, with a small party of enlisted men and 
Officers, went through by truck and horseback 
to bring back one of the most unusual and 
exotic stories of the war. Here, as it was 
written for Yank, is his story, a first for Coro- 
net's non-service readers. 
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to a group of Gls in Tibet and in 
the unexplored part of China in- 
habited by the Lolos—fierce, black- 
caped characters who consider it 
sport to rob and kill. Our party 
was bound for Lololand, armed 
with two shotguns, two .45s and 
an M1. 

The Lolos and the Tibetans have 
good horses, and the Gls at our des- 
tination were there to buy them 
for China. One look at China from 
a plane will answer any question 
about the need for horses. There 
are only a few roads good enough 
to handle the weight of trucks. The 
only feasible way to get supplies 
through to the fighting fronts was 
to pack them by horse. 

Horse trading was our military 
assignment. And don’t think it was 
simply a matter of dipping into the 
millions of dollars and waving a 
fistful of cash before the eyes of the 
horse owners. Horses and guns are 
the most highly prized possessions 
of the Lolos and they wouldn’t give 
up either of them simply at the 
sight of a wad of moola. 

The first step in buying was for 
the GI traders to go into a town 
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and get in touch with a magistrate. 
In this country a magistrate has the 
power of life or death over his 
people. They asked him to spread 
word that Americans were in the 
city to buy horses. 

The owners then brought their 
horses into town and they brought 
with them a professional horse 
broker—mayadza, as he is called. 
All deals were made through the 
mayadza, never directly with the 
owners. If the bargaining was 
successful, the broker shouted, 
**Maila!”’ This means “Sell!” If the 
owner agreed, the mayadza dropped 
the halter on the horse and the 
deal was closed. 

Both brokers and owners drove 
a hard bargain. Major Charles 
Ebertz, who did most of the buy- 
ing, was a practicing veterinarian 
in civilian life. He reported case 
after case where he spent three 
to four hours buying a single horse. 

In some instances money was no 
good at all. Almost all the Lolos 
would rather have silver blocks 
than folding stuff, and that posed 
another problem for the Gls, who 
had to go out and hunt up suffi- 
cient silver blocks. 

Tibetans, on the other hand, will 
take money if they have to. Thev 
prefer barter goods, however, and 
the things they ask for have caused 
many a GI headache. They are 
moved by fads, the last Tibetan 
fancy being for yellow felt hats. 
For such a hat a Tibetan horse 
owner would trade his very best 
horse. Colonel Daniel H. Mallan, 
head of all the groups of horse 
buyers, once made a special plane 
trip to China and back to procure 
yellow hats. He wasn’t able to get 
any felt ones; but yellow-painted 
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helmet liners came close enough to 
buy a few horses before the fad 
melted away. 


A TRIP we made with one of the 
trading parties will give a rough 
idea of typical horse procurement 
routine practiced by the Army in 
China: 

We drove as far as we could by 
motor to a small town to which 
our saddle horses and mules had 
been driven the day before. When 
we arrived at the town at nine in 
the morning crowds of curious 
spectators had been waiting for us 
for hours. They mobbed our truck 
by the hundreds and helped us 
saddle our horses and load our gear. 

Just as we were ready to shove 
off, a half dozen of them grabbed 
us by the arms and led us to a hovel 
that looked like a Hollywood opium 
den. There they brought out a huge 
black jug and poured each of us a 
bowl of their very best rice wine, 
stored away for special occasions 
like this. It was liquid dynamite, 
but as soon as we took a sip from 
our individual bowls our hosts re- 
filled them. Dish after dish of food 
followed the wine and the meal 
was interrupted constantly by toasts. 
As soon as we finished one meal, 
another party was on hand, drag- 
ging us to its hovel. Two hours 
went by before we could get our 
show on the road. 

We reached the Lolo village we 
were seeking late in the evening, 
dog-tired. 

Wong, our interpreter, immedi- 
ately announced the reason for our 
visit. He told the Lolos that we had 
silver to buy horses and that we 
came bearing gifts and medicine. 

The tribesmen tied our horses 
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and took us to a room in the man- 


‘sion. of the chief. In a matter of 


minutes we were backed against 
the wall by a stream of Lolos eager 
to get a look at the Meigwas—the 
Americans. They stared at us and 
mumbled among themselves. They 


‘felt the texture of our skins and 


measured our wrists, ankles and 
necks. Then they took turns stand- 
ing beside us to compare heights. 
They were amazed by our wrist- 
watches and pocket knives, but our 
guns were the main attraction. 

After they had concluded the in- 
spection to their satisfaction, some 
of them took Wong aside and told 
him they would like to have a 
shooting contest with us. Major 
Ebertz agreed and said he would 
stack his M1 against any of their 
rifles. 

One of the young kids brought 
out a piece of tile and took off for 
the hills nearby. He placed the 
tile, which was to be the target, 
about three hundred yards away 
and then the chief came up with 
his rifle. He took five shots at the 
tile, but every one was either too 
short or off to one side. Major 
Ebertz took his turn. He put one 
round in his M1, adjusted the 
sights, took aim, squeezed off his 
shot and splattered the target to 
bits. Every Lolo around jumped 
with excitemente We were in. 


THAT EVENING the Lolos feasted 
on two bulls they had killed. They 
sat in circles, about twenty to the 
circle, eating the beef from massive 
bowls, one to each group. Their 
eating habits must rank among the 
world’s noisiest. With some two 
hundred lips smacking in enjoy- 
ment at one time, it sounded as if 


you were standing near a lake lis- 
tening to the slap of the waves 
against a row of moored boats. 
They did not.invite us to join any 
of the circles, but they did bring 
us some uncooked liver and tripe 
to take back to camp with us. 

After the bull feast, the chief 
paid a visit to our quarters. A 
bearer brought a large kettle of 
rice wine and placed it at the chief's 
feet. We had to drink because the 
major planned to make a token 
purchase of a few horses. It was a 
quick deal, for its one purpose was 
to convince the Lolos that we were 
in the market for horses. 

Even before the deal was closed 
curious Lolos began to jam the 
room. They squatted against the 
walls and watched us as the chief 
had a second meal after selling the 
horses. The chief ate with chop- 
sticks this time and we shared some 
beef and pork with him. 

When Wong informed the chief 
that we had to leave in a few days, 
he tried to persuade us to stay 
longer. He wanted us to remain in 
the village long enough to teach 
his people some ‘American habits 
and maybe a few words of English. 
He and all the tribesmen pumped 
us with endless questions about the 
United States and about the whole 
outside world. 

The Lolos themselves are not yet 
certain that the world is round. 
They asked us for proof of the shape 
of the world and for proof that the 
globe spins. If it spins, they reason, 
why don’t people fall off and why 
doesn’t the water spill out of rivers 
and lakes? They believe that the 
chief’s house, a three story struc- 
ture, is the last word in modern 
building. When we told them about 
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skyscrapers in New York, they re- 
fused to believe us. 

The evening’s Lolo version of a 
bull-session finally ended, and we 
slept. The rest of our stay with the 
tribe was largely a matter of pre- 
paring to leave for camp. 

The Lolos persisted in their 
curiosity about us and we continued 
to observe them. The Lolo women, 
we discovered, are attractive— 
what you can ‘see of them. Only 
their hands and faces, and some- 





times their feet, are visible. They 
seem quite innocent of bathing, and 
the dirt on their hands has un- 
doubtedly been untouched by water 
for years. Possibly they observe the 
Tibetan custom of but three baths 
per lifetime—once at birth, once 
at marriage and finally at death. 
- Our mission had been finished 
with the buying of the horses. We 
packed our gear, including our 
liver and tripe, mounted our horses 
and headed back to camp. 





Like the blood they sent coursing 
through his veins as his life hung in 
the balance, the little film projector 
which now stands beside his hospital 
bed is his salvation. The one saved 
his life; the other is saving his mind. 
The awful pall of monotony that has 
hovered over him for months is gone. 
And he’s grateful. 


Now he can read . . . even if he 
can’t sit up, or move, or hold a book. 
The hhurse simply inserts a roll of 
microfilm into a machine. It’s a 
tiny film on which they can photo- 
graph a magazine, or a newspaper, 
or even a whole book. All the help- 
less GI does is touch a button . . . just 
lightly . . . and there, above him, is 
magic on the ceiling. 


The Red Cross has given its 
blessing to the idea. And all over the 
country organizations and individ- 
uals are helping to buy projectors. 





A Helpleu GN ts Grateful 


Coronet invites you to join us and the many others in this worthwhile 

project by making your contribution, in any amount,.to the Coronet 

Fund for Projected Reading, c/o Coronet Magazine, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


- 


Coronet has joined them with 
microfilms of the complete issue of 
Coronet each month. These films will 
be distributed, without cost, to all 
institutions hospitalizing Army and 
Navy personnel that have projectors 
... a film for every projector. 


But there is a crying need for pro- 
jectors . . . now more than ever be- 
fore. Because Coronet readers have 
indicated interest in this great cause, 
the publishers have set up a Coronet 
Fund for Projected Reading. All monies 
contributed to this fund will go to- 
wards the purchase of projectors. 
Coronet alone will stand the cost of 
the films it supplies. 


In this way, a new’world of hope 
and courage can unfold for the re- 
turning wounded . . . and before 
long, projected reading can even be 
made available to other bedridden 
victims as well. 
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—Cambridge 
HERE Is a College at Cambridge 
T called Trinity where pieces of 
the atom bomb were thought up. 
Well, Trinity Bridge across the 
Cambridge is bordered by tall elms, 
or maybe sycamores. The trees 
throw shadows across the graveled 
path. Can you see them—straight, 
dark lines across yellow gravel? 
There are the old red brick build- 
ings with the ivy on them. There 
is the smooth short grass, green in 
the steady drizzle, with the sun 
pushing through the rain and 
making the shadows of the trees. 
On the yellow gravel path among 
the shadows, an old man walked 
with his hands locked behind his 
back. He was not really walking. 
He was progressing in erratic 
jumps. He was jumping across the 
shadows of the trees. He was look- 
ing down at the shadows and 
jumping over them. 
We stood back and watched. I 
was smiling because the old man 
_ was enjoying himself, and. it’s nice 
to see people enjoying themselves. 
My friend and mentor who had 
brought me to Cambridge was 
smiling, too. “‘Littlejohn,”’ he said, 
“‘one of the greatest mathematicians 
in Europe. In the world. Maybe he 
is solving something, or maybe he 
is just having fun.” 
That’s the way it is in this coun- 
try, where people speak a strange 
language in which Cholmondeley is 
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pronounced Chumley, and Cirencester 
is Sister. We cannot ever really know 
it—we Americans—because we al- 
ways start laughing just when things 
are getting serious. But we can en- 
joy and appreciate it. I love it— 
except for the climate and the un- 
speakably bad cooking. I love its 
people. You meet the people in the 
pubs. That’s where I met Charlie. 

He was a seafaring man. Some- 
times we would stand talking with 
Paddy and sometimes we would 
play cribbage. Now and then, if 
not too many people were around, 
we would have a go at darts, but 
neither of us played darts well, 
and always somebody would come 
in and stand around impatiently 
waiting his turn and we would go 
back to cribbage at the corner by 
the window. 

For an Englishman—Charlie was 
pure Cockney—he played an odd 
game of cribbage. He talked while 
the game was going on. He may 
have repeated some of his stories, 
but if he did, they were never the 
same in detail, so they were like , 
new stories anyway. He had been 
everywhere—at least everywhere 
I’ve been—and he thought about 
things. He used to havea wife and, 
I gathered, some children some- 
where in Whitechapel. But Charlie 
was away from England a lot—he 
being a seaman and all—and I got 
the impression that he never knew 
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his family well, although he had 
the kind of affection for them that 
you have for the dog you used to 
own when you were a small boy. 
Anyway, they were all killed in one 
blitz or another, and Charlie was 
alone except for his friends. 

He was a little fellow, but broad. 
He was getting a little bald, and 
when he is at sea, I imagine his 
eyes are blue: When I knew him 
they were rather pink. That was 
because there was not much for 
him to do while he sweated out his 
shore sick-leave after the last time 
he was torpedoed but to come to 
Mason’s Arms, where he knew 
Paddy or I or some other friend 
was sure to be. 

There is nothing like Mason’s 
Arms in our country—at least not 
that I ever heard of. There is Mrs. 
White for a start—an angular, 
bronze-haired widow with rising 
blue eyes that can freeze any ten- 
dency toward nonsense among 
customers but can light with sur- 
prising welcome for “regulars” 
who behave. She owns the place. 

Fred runs it. Fred is a brawny 
chap with a phony heartiness that 
never took anybody in. Hilda runs 
Fred. She is Fred’s wife. There is 
a jolly blacksmith’s daughter, built 
astern like a cruiser and forward 
like the feluccas that sail timelessly 





in the Nile. That’s Peggy. Never. be 
surprised when she squeezes your 
hand as she hands you change and 
calls you dear. She does that to 
everybody and it doesn’t mean a 
thing besides inexhaustible well- 
wishing to all God’s creatures. And 
there is Paddy! 

Paddy is Pop Anson without the 
frame. His hair is plastered against 
his skull and his black moustache 
stretches out like handlebars on a 
bicycle. He wears gates-ajar collars 
and he belongs nowhere but behind 
the mahogany bar at Mason’s Arms. 

We were all friends. I never knew 
Doctor Littlejohn—he was above 
my station and talked mathemati- 
cal language as unintelligible to me 
as Paddy’s Cockney. But Charlie I 
knew. 

And one day I came back from 
foreign parts and there was no 
Charlie. I asked Peggy about that 
and she took me aside. Charlie, 
she told me in shocked undertone, 
had borrowed some money off the 
house and hadn’t been seen since. 

Lord knows where Charlie is 
now. He had permanent papers as 
an able seaman. But there is a 
sign now over the bar in Mason’s 
Arms that: reads: “‘No cheques 
changed nor credit given.” 

So you see, people are just like 
everybody. CHESTER MorRRISON 


Civilian Snafu 


usual explanation, 


hostess gently. 


T WAS ON A transcontinental plane out of Albuquerque. The 
I stewardess passed down the aisle distributing gum with the 
“For the ears.” One novice flyer took her 
literally. When ready to debark, the passenger reproved the 


“Don’t you think you should give out something a little less 
sticky to plug in a person’s ears?”’ he asked. 


— Sourdough Sentinel 
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by Curtis ZAHN 

“ TEN-TON CARGO plane can 
A plant successfully 845.81 
acres, in three and one-half minutes 
—elapsed time!”? say Adams and 
Creighton of the International Seed 
| Pellet Company. 

| The two inventors are ready to 
attack the earth, bombing dust- 
bowls off the map with cargo 
planes that shoot 43 thousand seeds 
per minute into the ground. In- 
deed, the men visualize a day when 
they will strafe whole continents, 
turning them into rolling green 
verdure, ending starvation and 
preventing erosion that now costs 
. billions of dollars annually. 

The present assets of the Inter- 
national Seed Pellet Company are 
two mahogany desks, some tin 
cans, gunny-sacks, TNT, ping- 
pong balls—and two tired, old 
Bellanca monoplanes. President of 
the company is young, graying 
W. W. Creighton, who quit work 
as a sheet metal foreman at Con- 
solidated-Vultee a year ago and is 
eating light these days despite to- 









of the company is Dr. L. S. Adams, 
the former oral surgeon who in- 
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Man-made seeds, dropped from the skies, 
soon will make planting a matter of minutes © 


morrow’s green pastures. Director*~ 





vented the first airmail pickup de- 
vice. Dr. Adams and Mr. Creighton 
have practically nothing in com- 
mon except Irwin, Pennsylvania, 
where they first met. They met 
again in San Diego and immedi- 
ately began to go to seed together. 

Adams’ and Creighton’s seed pel- 
lets are uniform in size, insuring 
even distribution. One machine 
will make fifty thousand pellets per 
minute. Some of their pellets are 
heavy enough to penetrate average 
soil to a depth of two inches when 
planted by plane. Tests show that 
few of them are budged by wind 
or rain. They contain even more 
supercharged vitamins than the 
richest natural fertilizer. Lastly, as 
a triple success insurance, toxic 
poisons are mixed into the clay-like 
covering so that even curious squir- 
rels—which will eat anything once 
—will drop them like hot potatoes. 
Insect repellents are also present. 

The pellet will sprout, and rapid- 
ly, where other seeds will not. 
Adams’ machine removes the husk 
so that the seed germ will grow 
after a light dew—and if there is 
no dew, the pellet can be. pre- 
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moistened before the flight. The 
pellets can be stored for almost a 
year and yet sprout when watered. 

But how can they be distributed 
from airplanes to insure an even 
crop? Heretofore, other experimen- 
ters have let the propeller wash 
do the sowing. Dr. Adams has in- 
vented a rotary distributor which 
is attached to the underside of the 
plane. It contains dozens of gun 
barrels which whirl around. The 
centrifugal force alone causes the 
pellets to shoot out seven hundred 
feet on each side of the plane, plant- 
ing a swath 1,400 feet wide. There 
will be no light and heavy patches. 
At least one pellet will hit every 
square foot of earth to be sown. 
Each pellet will contain at least 
three seed germs. Using their own 
pellets and their own rotary dis- 
tributor, Messrs. Adamsand Creigh- 
ton can plant any section of earth 
at the astonishing rate of 241.66 
acres per minute! 


AIRPLANTING already has been 
widely publicized by radio, press 
and cinema. All, however, have 
been strangely silent about results. 
“The other seeds go down all 
right,” Creighton says, “but they 
don’t come up.” Indeed, the over- 
all average for all kinds of plant- 
ing shows a result of only thirteen 
per cent growth to maturity. But 
International Seed Pellet Com- 
pany gets seventy to ninety per 
cent successful germination. 

There are indications that the 
Federal Government believes in 
Adams and Creighton. The De- 
partment of the Interior has put up 
100 thousand dollars for experi- 
mental airplanting of grass, and 
International will get most of it. 
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The Department of Agriculture has 
assigned several thousand dollars 
for the same purpose, and a two 
and a half million dollar project 
will turn barren wastes green, if 
proposed. legislation is passed. 
There are 775 million acres of 
land owned by the Government. 
According to Mr. Ickes, 130 million 
of them are arid. It seems logical 
that if the Government can get 
planted for $1.75 an acre what 
formerly cost $3.22—and enjoy 
eighty per cent growth instead of 
thirteen per cent—it may hire 
Adams and Creighton to strafe a 
good deal of the countryside. 

Most of the plantings will be 
grasses. A hundred thousand acres 
of roving dust in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California will be bombed 
off the map. A critical example is 
the Hopi-Navajo range, where 
overgrazing has caused so much 
erosion that drastic reductions in 
cattle and sheep were ordered by 
the Government. Today the In- 
dians are getting almost as hungry 
as the animals. When International 
goes to work, the effect will suggest 
a hailstorm in a hurry. The planes 
will have come and gone before 
their echoes die. The blitz will 
have been forgotten by the time 
the rains do their work; but before 
long, green verdure will appear. 
Erosion will be stalemated. And 
the following season the plants will 
re-seed themselves. 

But Messrs. Creighton and Adams 
do not stop with weed and grass 
seals. They are not men who can- 
not see the forest for the trees—as 
is evidenced by their imaginative 


“experiments with pine and fir 


pellets. The Government pays sev- 
en dollars and a half to plant an 
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acre of pine. International can fly 
over the same ‘terrain and do it for 
around five dollars, with double 
the results, For this operation they 
use something that looks like a lead 
bullet. It penetrates soil to the 
depth required for ‘tree planting. 
It is perforated so that moisture 
goes in and roots come out. It will 
be employed when they dive-bomb 
sections near Mt.. Shasta,, Cali- 
fornia. There also will. be mesquite, 
chaparral, sumac and» greasewood 
pellets to suit denuded areas unfit 
for other plants. ; 

But can the company get enough 
seeds to do all these things, and get 
them cheaply enough to make it 
practical? 

A good question. But as usual, 
Creighton and Adams have a good 
answer. ““We don’t need nearly as 
many seeds per acre as they did 
before, when only thirteen per cent 
would come up.” The cost? “We 
can produce our pellets just as 
cheaply as anyone can package 
them,”’ Creighton concludes. 

International’s predictions are, 
conservatively speaking, optimistic. 
The owners look forward to a day 
when even the Siberian wastes 
will be green. They expect to put 





five crews in the field at once. They 
expect to get enough ex-bombing 
planes to keep a lot of veteran 
pilots busy. They’ll put their pel- 
let-making machines aboard trail- 
ers and turn out quantities right 
on the spot, cutting shipping costs. 
When they move into a barren 
area the whole procedure will be 
a blitz from start to finish. 

The final question concerns one 
of the company’s lesser assets—the 
ping-pong balls. 

Mr. Creighton is ready for that 
one, too. “Well, we’re trying out 
some exploding pellets. You see, 
rocky areas and steep hillsides are 
hard to plant. For such purposes 
we'll clear out all people and ani- 
mals and stage a_ three-minute 
air raid. We can make miniature 
craters all over the landscape, then 
fly back and get a cargo of pellets 
and drop them into the holes. 
Those ping-pong balls are loaded 
with powder.” 

Pilots trained for war evidently 
won’t find peacetime boring. But 
if they do, they can plant rows 
that follow the contour of the land. 
“For that,” Adams says, “‘they’ll 
use the bombsight developed some 
years ago by Major de Seversky.” 


Remember Those Days? 


HEN THE Nazis were bombi 


London, a housewife was cleaning up 


her home. Her husband, who was in the bomb shelter in the yard, 


yelled to her. 


“I say, Aggie, come on over ’ere in the bomb shelter where it’s safe.” 
“Not until I finish tidying up the ’ouse,” Aggie yelled back. 
“What are you cleaning up the ’ouse for while the bombs are falling?” 


yelled the husband. 


“In case they blow the front door off,” she yelled back, “I want every- 


thing to look neat.” 
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Henry Campbell was brilliant and he could 
have been successful, but women and one 
marriage too many brought him to murder 


The Riddle of the 


burni 


by Ancute McFEprIEs 


ENRY Colin Campbell’s uncon- 
H trollable predilection for wo- 
men caught up with him fairly early 
in life. He wanted to become a doc- 
tor, but he failed during his second 
year at medical school, because 
the curriculum there demanded a 
concentration that he could not 
apply to it. He was too busy with 
his affaires d amour. 

While still in his early twenties, 
Campbell drifted to Los Angeles, 
where he became an accountant 
for a business firm. He dressed me- 
ticulously and presented a dig- 
nified appearance. And though he 
was well under middle height, he 
had a smooth manner and.a “‘line,”’ 
including the reading of poetry, 
which fascinated women. 

The. dapper ladies’ man soon 
found that his salary was not com- 
mensurate with the sums that he 
spent on his women friends, and he 
began to pilfer funds from his 
employers to make up the differ- 
ence. He forged several checks and 
wound up in Folsom prison. 

In 1904, when he was 35, Camp- 
bell turned up in New York City. 
Equipped with fraudulent refer- 
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Bride 


ences, he became the chief ac- 
countant for a large construction 
firm. His salary was high, but not 
high enough to meet the financial 
drain of maintaining three apart- 
ments for three different women. 
He stole again and was sentenced 
to seven years in Sing Sing prison. 

When, in 1911, he was freed for 
the second time, Henry Colin 
Campbell, who was born Henry 
Colin Close but adopted Campbell 
as an alias early in his spotted 
career, constructed a completely 
new and fictitious background for 
himself. On the strength of this 
background he was hired as an 
educational director by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. He drew a sub- 
stantial salary on this new job, 
which took him to Omaha, Ne- 
braska. There was one thing about 
Campbell; he was highly capable 
in any job he held. Had it not been 
that he was an incurable philan- 
derer, he would unquestionably 
have been a resounding success in 
business. 

But again his weakness undid 
him. He married and deserted an 
Omaha girl and moved to Chicago, 
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where he became a successful pub- 
licity and promotion expert. He 
was doing quite well until 1914, 
when pé again married and de- 
serted an innocent and unsuspect- 
ing woman. His two wives even- 
tually got together and the biga- 
mous marriages were annulled. 
Campbell was let off to continue 
his flirtatious ways. 

In 1919, when he was fifty, he 
fell in love with a cultured and 
charming lady who was the anti- 
thesis of most of the women’ with 
whom he had associated. He really 
loved her. They were married and 
went to live in a neat little brick 
and stucco house in the tree-lined 
suburb of Westfield, in northern 
New Jersey. 


For ALMOsT a decade Henry 
Colin Campbell was a happy and 
home-loving man. He could hardly 
believe it himself. His wife bore him 
three fine children. Regular habits 
were agreeing with him. Hjs mind 
was keener than ever, and he com- 
manded high fees from large firms 
for his publicity and promotion 
campaigns. 

In 1927, his old failing for women 

_ returned suddenly, like the recur- 
rence of an arrested disease. Al- 
though he was nearing sixty, and 
his hair was white, he found that he 
still had all his old magnetism. All 

-he had to do was turn it on—and 
he turned it on full blast. 

By the spring of 1928 he was 
supporting two women in New 
York. By June of that same year, 
he had not only frittered away his 
entire savings on these two women, 
and several others as well, but he 

had mortgaged his home and gone 

into debt. Paradoxically, he loved 
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his wife and his three children. He 
was desperate for cash with which 
to meet his obligations to them, 
and to carry on with other women 
as well. 

Consequently, he bought a copy 
of a matrimonial magazine and 
was soon in correspondence with a 
widow, Mildred S. Mowry, who 
lived in the coal-mining town of 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. At first 
Campbell wasn’t sure he could go 
through with this new, bigamous 
marriage, even though the bride- 
to-be had a little money. 

Mrs. Mowry, in truth, was an 
exceedingly homely woman, and 
Campbell had always been a con- 
noisseur of beauty. But cash won 
out over beauty, and the little 
blackguard married Mildred Mow- 
ry in Elkton, Maryland, where he 
used the name of Dr. Richard M. 
Campbell as his own. 

They came to New York and 
Campbell put up his new wife at a 
second-rate hotel. He explained to 
her that he was a prominent ab- 
dominal specialist, but that his 
offices and living quarters were 
being redecorated. The want-ad 
bride was so happy she never sus- 
pected that Campbell was not 
everything that he represented 
himself to be. 

Late in September, Campbell 
advised the woman to transfer her 
money to him. He would, he said, 
invest her funds for her. After she 
gave him the money, he showed 
her a spurious telegram calling him 
to California to perform a series of 
operations. ““You’d better go back 
to Pennsylvania and wait until I 
return,” he told her. “‘The de- 
corating work in my apartment is 
taking a frightfully long time, and 
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I wouldn’t want you to be here 
alone in New York.” 

When Campbell saw the woman 
to the train for the coal regions, he 
thought he had seen the last of her. 
Four months passed, and the now 
suspicious bride went to New York 
to hunt for her husband among 
the city’s millions. 

Day after day she tramped the 
streets. The telephone book listed 
no Dr. Richard Campbell. For 
weeks she searched the faces of 
passers-by. Finally, on the twenty- 
first day of her search, she spotted 
Campbell on West Forty-second 
Street. She tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

Campbell turned and shuddered. 
But he recovered his poise quickly. 
“Why, darling!” he said, “I was 
just on my way to send you a wire 
to come. I got in from California 
only this morning.” 

He embraced her warmly. The 
February dusk was enveloping the 
city. “‘I must call on some patients 
out in New Jersey,” he said. ‘““My 
car’s parked just around the corner. 
Come with me, and we can talk. 
Then we'll come back to New 
York. The apartment is all redeco- 
rated. You'll love it.” — 

It was after midnight when he 
drew up to his own home, on 
Madison Street in Elizabeth. His 
wife and children were asleep. He 
went to a closet and got a five- 
gallon can of inflammable cleaning 
fluid. Then he got his gun. He 
sneaked out of the apartment and 
put the can in the rumble seat of 
the car, and drove off again with 
the woman he was going to murder. 

Not long before dawn, Mildred 
Mowry dropped off to sleep, under 
the monotonous humming of the 
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cruising car. Campbell pulled up 
to a slow stop on a desolate road. 
He shot the poor, unsuspecting 
widow through the crown_of the 
head, so that the bullet would not 
pass through her body and lodge in 
his car. Then he dragged the body 
to the side of the road, saturated it 
with the cleaning fluid, and touched 
a match to it. As he drove away, 
he could see, in the rear-vision 
mirror, the flames penetrating the 
pre-dawn darkness. 


For SEVERAL days after it was 
found, the body lay unidentified in 
the morgue. The Pinkerton Na- 
tional Detective Agency was called 
in to conduct a nation-wide search, 
if necessary, to trace the two things 
which the brutal fire had not de- 
stroyed—the woman’s shoes and 
her dental work. 

The shoes were traced to the 
manufacturer. They had been cheap 
patent leather oxford ties, which 
were sgid in large quantities in the 
Pennsylvania coal regions. The 
Pinkertons concentrated on that 
area. They distributed circulars, 
giving reconstructed data on the 
murder victim. 

Eventually they identified her 
from the shoes and the dental 
work. They began to backtrack 
on her activities over the past few 
months. They learned from friends 


about Dr. Richard M. Campbell. - 


At Elkton, Maryland, where the 
marriage had taken place, Dr. 
Campbell had given his home ad- 
dress as 3707 Yosemite Street, 
Baltimore. 

The address was a vacant lot. 
That in itself was a clue. Anyone 
who knew enough about a neigh- 
borhood to know the number of a 
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‘vacant lot must have had connec- 








tions in the neighborhood. The 
Pinkertons learned that a man 
named Henry Campbell, of West- 
field, New Jersey, had once owned 
property in the 3700 block of Yose- 
mite Street. 

Henry Colin Campbell and Dr. 
Richard M, Campbell were one 
and the.same man, the Pinkertons 
guessed. They traced Campbell to 
Elizabeth while the dossier on his 
early life was being filled in. 

The next night, they were wait- 
ing for Henry—the Pinkertons and 
the local police. The little old man 





Along the Assembly Line 


hesitated a moment when he saw 
them. Then he confessed to his 
final crime. 

The mother of his three children 
visited him in the death house at 
the New Jersey State Prison on the 
afternoon of April 17, 1930. 

“Will you believe me,” asked 
Campbell of his wife, “‘when I tell 
you that, in spite of everything, I 
have loved only you?” 

“Yes, Henry, I believe you.” 

Three hours later, Henry Colin 
Campbell went to the electric chair 
—sent there, in a way, by many, 
many women. 





HORTLY BEFORE tlie first World War, when Henry Ford raised the 
minimum daily wage in his automotive plants to five dollars, one work- 
man was found whose increased output was a great mystery to the time- 
study men. They watched this man, a Hungarian, for several days. He 
wasn’t hurrying—just going along at a steady pace, wasting no motions 
and turning out twice his quota. Finally they asked him how he did it. 
All he said was, “‘Mr. Ford pay me two and a half, I make five hundred 
axle shaft; Mr. Ford give me double, I give him double.” 
—Curisty Bortu in Masters of Mass Production (Bobbs-Merrill) 





ENRY ForD WAS GIVING a pep talk to a group of his employes who were 
H despairing of a particular construction problem. He told them how he 
had conceived the idea of a simplified assembly for a certain part now used 
in the Model A engine. To reduce the part to the desired simplicity required 
a delicate piece of machinery and infinitely accurate, painstaking work. 
Long after all else was ready for production the men were still struggling 


to produce the needed part. 


Finally some of the staunchest men in the plant began to have doubts. 
Qne of them reported the lack of progress. “How many parts have we 


made?” Ford asked. 
“Probably a hundred.” 
**And how many are right?” 
*‘Not more than two or three.” 


) 


“Two or three!” Ford shot back. ““Then we’ve got it! Just go ahead and 


make them all like those two or three!” 


—IrvinG HoFrMAN 
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Life is a series of serious meetings, 
hurried comings and goings, business 
and bustle, but . .. just try to keep from 
laughing 

ABRIEL PascaL showed George 
G Bernard Shaw some photos 
taken the week before. Shaw stud- 
ied the photos of himself. 

“Don’t you like them?’ Pascal 
asked. G. B. S. frowned and said: 
“Wait till you’re ninety and see if 
you'll like any pictures of yourself.” 
—LEONARD Lyons 


OW 


HE WAR was still on. The Liber- 

ator bomber fought back game- 
ly, but damaged by flak she had 
dropped slowly behind the forma- 
tion, only to be jumped by a half 
dozen fighters. 

After fifteen minutes of running 
fight, the bomber was still in the 
air. One enemy plane had been 
sent spinning, but the other five 
continued to zoom in from every 
quarter. The control surfaces were 
in ruins. The wings and fuselage 
displayed gaping rents. Two en- 
gines were knocked out, and a third 
was smoking ominously as the 
bomber dropped height. 

The worried voice of the mid- 
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upper turret gunner was heard: 
‘““Hey, skipper, I’m running short 
of ammo.” 

**You are, huh,” replied the pilot 
disgustedly. “‘Nuts, I’m running 
out of engines.” 

—Lr. A. M. Feast, RCAF 


SO 


N OUR way back to the United 
O States we put in at a port for 
a day of refueling. It was there that 
Ralph, one of our second class 
radiomen, a shy, quiet boy who 
kept things to himself, mailed his 
girl a proposal of marriage. I 
happened to censor the letter. 

Two weeks later we entered one 
of the greatest ports.in the world. 
Countless ships of the fleet, from 
little destroyer escorts to bulky 
battlewagons, were tied up or ly- 
ing at anchor in the bay. No 
sooner was our own hook down 
than the shore station tower began 
to blink out the name of our ship. 
The signal gang on the bridge 
caught it and someone yelled, in 
mixed amazement and glee, “‘It’s 
for Ralph!” Ralph was on the 
flight deck where, blushing with 
every dot-and-dash, he read: 

“We march down the aisle on 
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your next leave I love you Sally.” 
Every signalman on every ship 
in the harbor got a chuckle from 
that message, and even at the end 
of two weeks the story was still 
making the rounds of the fleet 
recreation park. 
—Lt. (jg) Joun Morttey 


Cw 


HIS sTORY is being told of the 
day Winston Churchill boarded 
one of Britain’s best known war- 
ships before leaving on a cruise to 
a conference meeting. When the 
ex-prime minister set foot on deck 
and was accorded the reception 
due him, he walked through the 
rows of sailors at attention until 
he reached the captain. “Is this a 
dry ship?”? Churchill asked him. 
““Eeeyes, sir,” sang the captain, 
beaming proudly. “In that case,” 
replied Churchill, “have a cup- 
board put aboard for me.” 
—LEonARD Lyons 


S 

> en the opening of the trout 

season around the early ’20s, 
I sat in the living room of a ven- 
erable jurist. We were enjoying a 
highball and I was telling the 
judge what he missed by not 
enjoying the sport of Izaak Walton. 
Suddenly he looked out the win- 
dow and gulped his drink. 

“Drink up, George,” he said, 
“Jet me hide the glasses! I see the 
rector coming up the drive to 
make a call. You know how these 
doggone ministers are,” he added. 

With glasses safely hidden, I was 
introduced to the clergyman and 
found that he, too, was an angler. 
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He was anxious to accompany me 
the next morning and to show me 
the best streams. 

A cold April drizzle greeted us at 
dawn, but as he loaded his angling 
equipment in my car I noticed that 
the rural divine had included a 
flask. Realizing that I viewed his 
precious Cargo with a kindly glance, 
he said apologetically, “I thought 
we might get a little chilly while 
fishing. But for the love of Heaven 
don’t tell the judge—he’s such an 
ardent prohibitionist.” 

—GEorRGE CaRLL WILLIAMS 


S$ EMPLOYMENT interviewer for a 
A large aircraft company, I meet 
and talk with many kinds of people. 
I thought. nothing could surprise 
me, but the other day a recently 
discharged sailor set me back on 
my heels. 

Well dressed in civvies, he wore 
on his lapel the Purple Heart as 
well as his honorable discharge but- 
ton. However, it was another large 
gold star-shaped medal, suspended 
from a ladder of ten bars, which 
really took my eye. 

My curiosity grew. I was sure 
he had won the medal through 
some unprecedented act of valor. 
The details of his employment 
being completed, I did something 
I don’t ordinarily do. 

I asked him how it had hap- 
pened. 

“Oh,” he replied proudly, yet 
with the modesty befitting a hero, 
“I got that before 1 went into the 
Navy. I won it for going to Sun- 
day school for ten years without 
missing a Sunday.” 

—ALFRED SEALE 
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Research from the ranks accomplished a thousand 


“impossibles” to cut the casualties and speed victory 


by Douctas J. INGELLS 


HEN THE FIRST B-29 came out 

of the great Bell plant at Mari- 
etta, Georgia, something went 
wrong with the brakes; it wouldn’t 
taxi properly. Plant engineers 
couldn’t find the trouble. The Su- 
perfortress was stubborn. They 
sent for the sergeant, who knew his 
B-29s as well as he knew his 1-2-3s 
and he soon spotted the malfunc- 
tion—a busted wheel diaphragm— 
fixed it, and had the plane rolling. 
He also turned instructor and 
helped teach inexperienced workers 
how to pull proper inspections on 
the bomber giants so they could 
speed on their way to Japan with 
their bellies full of hell. 

Jim Graham is the name, master 
sergeant, 39, married, and an Air 
Forces veteran for over twenty 
years. He’s the guy who installed 
the first booster pump systems in 
the B-17s which lifted their opera- 
tional ceiling by at least two miles. 
His idea for a new means of cooling 
the powerful engines on the B-29 
helped turn a fair engine into a 
good one. He did it because for 
thirteen consecutive flights the 
bomber in which he was flying had 
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to turn back when engines got too 
hot. Jim reasoned that by raising 
the cowling flaps a couple of inches, 
more air would go into the engine. 
The temperature dropped fifteen to 
twenty degrees. 

“It was just enough of an idea,” 
Graham says modestly, “‘to set the 
smart boys to work on it.” It was 
just enough of an idea to make the 
big engines one hundred per cent 
more efficient thar before. 

Yet Jim Graham is only one of a 
thousand GIs who can tell their 
grandchildren that they personally 
had a hand in the creation of that 
force we call air power, which so 
speeded up the final victory. We 
gave them millions of dollars and 
limitless facilities to carry on their 
experiments, and in turn they paid 
off with gadgets that saved men’s 
lives. Theirs was the “know-how” 
that helped perfect the B-29, the 
jet-propelled fighter, the magic of 
radar—yes, even the devastating 
atomic bomb. Research from the 
ranks was, indeed, a highly potent 
weapon. 

For down in the laboratories and 
up in the planes, top sergeants and 
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sand “impossibles’”’ that nobody 
ever heard about. They tried and 
failed and tried again. Some 
died during grueling tests to prove 
a new piece of equipment that they 
helped father into existence. Others 
perfected new weapons and gadgets 
and took them into combat to make 
sure they worked effectively. 

At Wright Field—nerve center of 
air power—in one laboratory alone 
there were more than seventy en- 
listed men engaged in engineering 
research. Of these, forty held en- 
gineering degrees (including five 
masters) from the finest universities 
and colleges in the nation. A 
senator’s son worked on aircraft 
structures; a former president of a 
big plastics concern helped perfect 
a new laminate for all-glass air- 
planes; an India-born private, Phil 
Nazir, was a gadgeteer for the wind 
tunnels. There were scores of other 
men, of all ranks, who helped make 
the airplane a safer, more efficient 
fighting machine. 

One problem for the aerody- 
namicists was to develop an instru- 
ment to measure airflow Over an 
airplane’s wing at high speeds. For 
eighteen months experts had an 
instrument in the design stages—a 
small disc, with a diaphragm and 
tiny wires, that was to pick up any 
pulsation no matter how slight. 
But nobody seemed able to make 
the device and make it work. That 
took a precision instrument man. 
It was just so much prop wash for 
twenty-year-old Private John L. 
Albriton, whose father, a watch- 
maker, had taught him the trade 
when he was knee-high to a tail- 
wheel. 

John set out with tiny tools and a 





delicate touch, and produced the 
gadget that did the trick. With a 
series of these tiny discs attached 
to the fuselage or wings of a model 
plane in a wind tunnel. or on a 
large plane in actual flight, en- 
gineers were able to obtain a sec- 
ond-by-second account of airflow 


‘ characteristics. 


A force recorder which told how 
many pounds of energy were re- 
quired from a pilot on the control 
stick to lift a glider off the ground, 
and a similar device which meas- 
ured the pull force needed to tow a 
glider, were worked out by two 
sergeants. A private was responsible 
for the design of a special relief 
valve for hydraulic systems to make 
the raising and lowering of landing 
gear simpler. 

Milton H. Joffee, a private first 
class, and Matthew E. Keller, a 
technical sergeant, were responsi- 
ble for advancing the pressurized 
cabin which enabled men to live 
and breathe at high altifudes, and 
for the Anti-G Suit which fliers 
wore to prevent blacking out in 
turns and dive pull-outs. 

Joffee is one of the few persons 
who can tell you what happens 
when a pressurized cabin explodes. 
They put him in a P-38 fuselage 
mock-up whose inside pressures 
were equal to eight thousand feet; 
then, with the whole fuselage inside 
a large low-pressure chamber, they 
simulated outside altitude pressures 
of 35 thousand feet. When every- 
thing was going smoothly, some- 
one pushed in the small aperture in 
front of the cockpit—equalizing in- 
side. and outside pressures. The 
effect was that of being shot from 
a cannon. 

More than one hundred times 
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Joffee did the test. Air gushed from 
his mouth and nose, and his cheeks 
puffed out. But he came through 
the test unharmed. He had helped 
to verify what aero-medical experts 
long had preached: that within 
limitations pressure cabin “blow- 
outs” are harmless to the human 
body. 

Matt Keller did the same thing 
for the proponents of the Anti-G 
Suit. Its rubber bladders 
help to equalize the forces 
of gravity on an airman at 
near-sonic speeds. Time 
and again he was whirled 
round-and-round in a cen- 
trifuge at tornado speeds. 
Sometimes wearing the 
suit, sometimes without it, 
always at great personal 
risk, Keller accumulated 
data that made design im- 
provements possible. 

Oddly enough, a big research 
center isyghardly where you’d look 
for a sculptor, but Sergeant Robert 
Charles Koepnick is one of the best. 
His nimble fingers helped mold the 
shape of the oxygen mask which all 
our pilots wear in comfort and 
safety. The wooden heads which 
he carved to exacting dimensions 
dictated the size and shape of every 
helmet design. 

In the same laboratory, Private 
Mortimer M. Marks was engaged 
in experiments with a new plastic 
lens for pilots’ sun glasses. In his 
many tests, he found a new plastic 
combination that keeps out the 
sun’s infra-red rays. 

The list goes on like a roll call... 
Staff Sergeant Horace A. Knox 
.. . Technical Sergeant Francis L. 
Wallace . . . Technical Sergeant 
Raymond A. Gregory. 
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Knox and Wallace worked out 
some of the intricacies of controls 
for our super-secret guided missiles. 
What’s more, they left their draft- 
ing tables and machine shops, piled 
into a couple of B-17s and took 
their new weapons over Germany, 
leaving a couple of surprise pack- 


‘ ages the Germans will never forget. 


Gregory, on the other hand, was 
one of the few enlisted-men pilots in 
the Air Forces. He demon- 
strated a new shipboard 
landing technique for light 
planes. It came in handy 
at Okinawa. 

Reuben Raskin, a pri- 
vate first class, had eight 
years of refrigeration en- 
gineering in civilian life. 
That made it quite simple 
for him to develop a knock- 
down portable-by-air re- 
frigerator which could fit into a 
C-47 transport plane. He made it 
possible for soldiers on a beachhead 
to get fresh meats quickly. 


TuHatT’s NoT all, either. Some of 
these “‘stars with stripes” not only 
thought up new ideas, drew up the 
plans for their own creations, and 
fabricated the inventions, but they 
ran the proof tests to show that 
their inventions worked. 

In April, 1943, for example, they 
put Staff Sergeant George Browne 
adrift alone in the Gulf of Mexico 
in a new type multi-place life raft 
complete with all the latest susten- 
ance kits, to see how well he could 
live. é 

Of course, there were boats 
with other test engineers standing 
by most of the time, but at night 
and when the seas rolled up as high 
as a two-story building George was 
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"pretty much on his own. He 


sweated and baked in the sun all 
day, shivered and froze in the cool 
breezes at night. He fished. Ate his 
catches raw. It was no picnic, but 
then neither is it fun when the real 
thing happens. 

It practically wore him out when 
they ran tests on climbing into the 
raft. He’d swim over to it, grab 
hold, and over it would go. Then 
he’d have a tough time getting it 
right side up again. That gave 
birth to an idea. He devised small 
rubber handles that were glued to 
the top and bottom of the rafts so 
it was comparatively easy to grab 
hold and turn them over. 

Air-sea rescue stories wouldn’t 
be complete without mention of 
Master Sergeant Edward J. Pekol, 
radar expert. A tough, seasoned 
battle veteran—Guadalcanal and 
Midway—Pekol put together scrap 
pieces of radio equipment and de- 
vised a new secret radio aid for life 
rafts. Then he went to work on a 
beacon device to “‘locate’’ stranded 
rafts for search planes. 

A pianist, Corporal Audley J. 
Wasson, who holds an M.A. de- 
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gree in music, applied precision 
musical timing to another new 
radar device that improved high 
altitude bombing. 

Dive-bombing also was given a 
shot in the arm through work done 
by Technical Sergeant Edward E. 
Tassi. He helped a couple of arma- 
ment officers to perfect and test 
a new dive-bomb sight that could 
put a five-hundred-pounder down 
a steamer’s stack. 

Two other enlisted men, Private 
Browder A. Richmond, Jr. and 
Private First Class Eugene L. Fish- 
er were responsible for perfecting a 
new conveyor system to permit 
dumping overboard a full load from 
a cargo plane in less time than it 
takes to say “Geronimo.” Both 
were killed while participating in 
a drop test. 

There were many, many others. 

They didn’t fight on the firing 
line, but with their slide rules, 
microscopes and mathematical 
formulae, combined with guts and 
ingenuity, they helped make it 
safer for the guys who did. 

As one General expressed. it: 
“Thank God for their brains.” 






N INSPIRING EXAMPLE of American ingenuity was displayed by con- 
A tractors engaged on the air base job on the Island of St. Lucia. 
To complete a highway approach to the base, a bridge had to be built 
across a river which in its course took a hairpin turn. 

It was a situation that the builders seized as a unique opportunity. 
First, they erected a bridge on dry land, in the open end of the hairpin, 
Now, admittedly, a bridge built in an open wasteland, with nothing 
under it, looks rather silly. This one did, at first. But not for long, for 
what the builders did next was to dam off the curve and force 'the river 


under their bridge. 
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—The Travellers Follows the Flag 
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There’s nothing to see in Picket’s Corners if you’re too old to thrill to simple things 


Three- Minute 


WHR ES EE 


rec Corners! Stop here 
three minutes. Next stop Green- 
dale.” A town like a million other 
towns. Hay, feed and grain shed. 
Dinky little station. A kid and a 
dog mooching on the platform. 
Everybody in the daycoach gives 
Picket’s Corners one look and one 
sigh and pulls in his neck. Just 
another three-minute whistle stop. 
Nothing to see out the window 
. . » better go back to what you 
were thinking. 

Take Seaman Second Class Perk- 
ins, way over there on the left. He’s 
looking out the window but he’s 
not seeing a thing. His mind is a 
million miles away. His furlough’s 
over. He’s going back to duty. 
What’s one more stop to him? 

His buddies, sitting in the first 
four seats, are on the fifteenth 
round of the blackjack game. The 
cards are beginning to get hot. No 
time now to look out the"window. 

Miss Suzie Sloane, third from 
left, in her Sunday hat and coat. 
Miss Sloane’s on her way to the 
big city to hunt a job: Bagdad’s 
just over the next hill. Suzie Sloane 
has no patience for anything so 
insignificant as Picket’s Corners. 

The Reverend Amos P. Jensen, 
now. He’s a different kind of case. 
Got his mind on the coming Mis- 
sionary Society meeting. “Craig 
should be there,” thinks Reverend 
Jensen: “‘Haven’t seen Craig since 
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the old Seminary days. Enjoy seeing 
him. And Bishop Weymouth . . . 
I was ahead of him in the class 
ratings . . . a Bishop now... .” = 

And so they go... down the 
line . . . left to right. . . each to 
himself, each to his own thoughts, 
nobody interested enough, nobody | 
. . »hold on! Who’s that in the 
last seat? 

His name’s Lincoln Joe Louis 
Jones. Today’s the biggest day in 
his life. He’s goin’ to town. This is © 
his first trip on a train! Talk about 7 
things to see .. . ! You know what 
Joe sees out that window? That hay, 
feed and grain dump—that’s what 
the Pearly Gates in the Sunday 


school book must look like! That * 


dinky little station—it looks big- 
ger’n the First Baptist Church back 
home! The little boy and the dog 
ambling by. ““Hey, Ma,” says Joe, 
“looka that big boy—and. oboy, 
whatta dog!’’ 

Look good; Lincoln Joe Louis 
Jones. The rest of us don’t get a 
thrill out of looking out of windows 
any more. We’ve seen too many 
wonders. We’ve grown up. 

Look good, Joe. Six miles farther 
on- there’s another whistle stop. 
Another hay, feed and grain pal- 
ace, another scrumptious railroad 
station. Maybe another big boy 
with an even bigger dog! Hold 
on, Joe. 

“Board!” —Rosert DuKE 
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This little known story of men below 
the sea speaks of more danger, more 
sacrifice—and more loneliness—than 
any other in the war’s heroic annals 


by Robert Trumbull 
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| A Foreword from the Author: The story 
of the U.S. Submarine Silversides is 
gee I believe, of the submarines of 
e Pacific Fleet. The SiJversides did, 
herself, almost everything that any 
’ other submarine has done, in addition 
to a few things that are unique. The 
fact that she established one of the best 
records of tonnage sunk or damaged re- 
flects credit on her captain, Lieutenant 
Commander Creed Burlingame, but 
tonnage alone cannot be the full meas- 
ure of a submarine captain and crew’s 
efficiency, for other skippers just as 
skillful may have been assigned to 
patrol areas where the hunting was not 
so good. 
There will perhaps be an impression 
that in gathering the material for this 


book of the Silversides I had at my dispos- 
al Captain Burlingame’s patrol reports. 
I did not; that would have been very 
much against naval security regula- 
tions, and that is why I wish to make 
this point clear. This book is the most 
faithful account I can give of the ex- 
periences related to me by Captain 
Burlingame and his officers and men. 
I heard it from them at several times 
and places—on a barge beside a dry 
dock in Pearl Harbor, at the Bachelor 
Officers’ Quarters, and on several un- 
dersea rides aboard the Silversides in 
Hawaiian waters. 

Of course this book contains only 
part of the Silversides story; when the 
full story is told, it will be a glorious 
one. —Rosert TRUMBULL 





HROUGH A wrinkling sea still 
OD date-black in the hour before 
dawn, the United States submarine 
Silversides cut a course for Pearl 
Harbor. It was winter, and San 
Diego was only two days astern. 
The officer of the deck hunched his 
shoulders in the chill wind that 
swept the bridge, and_ reflected 
with pleasure that every turn of 
the screws was taking him closer 
to a warmer climate, and to battle. 

The officer’s thoughts were bro- 
ken by the bridge communications 
speaker, which put a harsh parody 
on Lieut. Comdr. Creed Burlin- 
gamie’s Kentucky slur: 

“Stand by to dive!” 

Lieut. Comdr. Roy M. Daven- 
port, the executive officer, half 
turned, flattening his back against 
the steel apron of the bridge and 
lifting his head toward the tower 
in the same motion. 

*“Lookouts!” he shouted smartly. 
**Stand by to dive!” 


It was a moment for quickness, 
now. The lookout tower has two 
ladders, one aft onto the short, 
veranda-like “cigarette deck,” and 
the other down forward into the 
bridge area. 

On the order for diving the 
lookouts must descend forward in 
front of the officer of the deck, 
rudely as need be, so he can count 
them as each in turn jumps for the 
conning-tower hatch. The officer of 
the deck, certain that the topside is 
cleared, himself descends last. As 
the: conning-tower hatch clangs 
shut above this last man, the sea is 
gushing into space already opened 
by venting compressed air that had 
partially or completely filled cer- 
tain tanks. Diving planes move, the 
ship noses down, and in a minute 
there is only a swirl on the surface 
where a submarine had floated. 

Davenport counted as the men 
brushed past. 

**Last man, sir,” a lookout called, 


Condensed from the book Silversides,-published at $2.50 by Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, N.Y.; 
copyright, 1945, by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 





his foot aiming for the hatch. Dav- 


enport opened his mouth, then 
stopped on an impulse and spoke 
sharply to the sailor: 

_ “You’re sure you’re the last?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

Davenport peered carefully aft 
where the wheelhouse opens onto 
the cigarette deck. Deck and ladder 
were empty. 

“Dive, dive, dive!” he called 
then, and made his own leap below. 

The conning-tower hatch banged, 
and the submarine was already 
settling in a swish of water through 
the freeway beneath the deck super- 
structure. 

With the incredible swiftness of 
new submarines, the Silversides be- 
gan to leave, the surface of the sea 
to a slow winter dawn and to Sea- 
man Second Class Sam Remington, 
age twenty, who wrestled on the 
lookout tower with a leather knot 
that refused to untie. 

It was young Remington’s habit, 
when on lookout duty, to tie the 
leather thongs of his binoculars to 
the “‘A” frame. When Mr. Daven- 
port shouted the call to go below, 
Sam immediately “whipped his 
glasses down, and was about to 
head for the bridge below when he 
discovered that he had tied the cord 
to the rail. “Hell,” he muttered. 
This was the first time Sam had 
been topside for a dive, and he was 
impressed, quite properly, with the 
supreme importance of moving fast. 

It didn’t occur to Sam to leave 
the binoculars behind. With anx- 
ious fingers he worried the knot he 
had tied, but his angry yank had 
pulled it tight. He finally managed 
to get it loose. 

The instant Sam’s feet hit the 
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Silversides 


cigarette deck he sprang through 
the wheelhouse for the conning- 


tower hatch. But it was closed. He 


snatched the bridge telephone. 

“*You left me up here!” he yelled, 
and listened, incredulous that there 
was no response in the receiver at 
his ear. 

Sam called for help perhaps three 
times, as loudly as he could. Then, 
certain that he had not been heard 
and would be left, he simply 
dropped the receiver and walked 
back to the cigarette deck. 

Sam seemed to have two minds 
how, one that noticed the slight 
tilt of the ship forward, and another 
that reflected, ““This is a hell of a 
way to die.” 

Hardly any time had passed, yet 
the sea where it touched the Silver- 
sides had altered. The border of 
foam along the ship was fast dis- 
appearing. 

Sami would fight as long as he 
could, but he was frank in his mind. 
He knew he would not be able to 
keep afloat until the submarine sur- 
faced. She might surface pretty far 
away, too, and probably no one 
would see him, even if he were still 
alive. Well, he’d do his best, but it 
probably wouldn’t be enough. 

In the brief interval of these 
thoughts the deck had come awash. 
The whirling sea was near Sam’s 
feet now. He gripped the after 
ladder with one hand, not taking 
his eyes from the water. There was 
a formless prayer in his mind. He 
began to shake a little. 

Suddenly the submarine lurched, 
but upward. Sam had the sensation 
that the deck had pushed against - 
his feet. It made his knees give 
slightly. The water roared, and 
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with great surprise Sam saw the 
black deck boards appear again. 

The button on the conning-tower 
phone, it happened by pure chance, 
was taped down that night. Sam’s 
voice had been heard. 

Burlingame had snapped: 

“Surface!” 

Sam Remington, they say on the 
Silversides now, holds the speed 
record for getting down the con- 
ning-tower hatch. 


patil there came a day when 
Burlingame announced over 
the speaker system: “That was the 
last training dive. Next time will 
be the real thing.” 

Then: 

“Strict attention, all hands! Our 
assigned patrol area is off the coast 
of Japan.” 

At eight minutes past eight in 
the morning Lieutenant Tom Kee- 
gan, officer of the deck, was hailed 
by a lookout: 

**Two masts—four points on the 
starboard bow—crossing!”’ 

“Ship sighted—captain to the 
bridge!” Keegan bawled into the 
speaker. 

Burlingame leaped at the ladder. 
“King post mast forward and aft, 
flush deck—she’s a trawler, a patrol 
boat! We’ll get this baby with the 
guns! Battle surface!” 

“Battle surface!” The order went 
through the ship. 

Lieutenant Worthington, gun- 
nery officer, took station in the con- 
ning tower to supervise, first, the 
preparation of ammunition. 

Davenport climbed to the look- 
out tower and took position at the 
“A” frame to spot the shots on the 
target. He could see the ship plainly 
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now. She was a 350-ton trawler 
with sail and auxiliary engine—sa 
typical big sea-going sampan, com- 
bination fishing vessel and anti- 
submarine patrol boat. 

“We'll do this the right way, fire 
a warning shot across their bow,” 
Burlingame muttered. 

The trawler was less than a mile 
away now. The submarine’s anti- 
aircraft machine guns were manned, 
and the deck-gun crew waited im- 
patiently in the conning tower. 

The two ammunition drums at- 
tached to the bridge structure be- 
hind the three-inch gun had al- 
ready been opened, and the shells 
there were ready. 

The Silverstdes was drawing closer. 
Davenport, on the tower, could see 
the helmsman aboard the Jap 
trawler, and another man was run- 
ning along the deck. 

“Man the deck gun!” Burlin- 
game ordered. Small arms had 
been brought to the bridge, and 
Burlingame was gripping a .45 
automatic. e 

As the gun crew left the conning 
tower, others crowded up from the 
control room to pass ammunition. 

“Right rudder five degrees—all 
ahead standard!” 

A sweating pair in the maneuver- 
ing room moved heavy levers at a 
huge board covered with gauges. 

“Put a shot across’ her bow!” 
Burlingame called. 

The gun crew braced as a heavy 
burst of white spray wrapped about 
their shoulders like a whip. The 
gun lowered and cracked sharply— 
a jarring slam, quick and clean. A 
white column of water spouted 
some yards ahead of the trawler. 
At once machine-guns clattered 
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from the trawler’s deck, and bullets 
Rit the waves just short of the 
Silversides. The Jap would fight. 

Burlingame, suddenly furious, 
called, ““Open fire!’ He kept the 
Silversides closing steadily on the 
trawler, which now was apparently 
trying to maneuver away while 
holding off the submarine with 
machine-guns 

The three-inch gun cracked 
again, but the Silversides was rolling 
so sharply that the pointers couldn’t 
get a good line on the target. 
Worthington fired again, and a 
third time, but each shot was over 
the trawler’s mast. 

Machine-gun bullets rattled on 
the submarine, under the rail. Bur- 
lingame was bringing the Silversides 
within the enemy’s range. 

The Stlverstdes also had machine- 
guns, poking through the portholes 
in the bridge. The youths who 
manned them were trying to pick 
off the Japanese who could be seen 
plainly now aboard the trawler. 

Roy Riser, motor machinist’s 
mate first class, stood by Davenport 
in the “A” frame looking out for 
aircraft. Suddenly he lowered his 
glasses and looked down at Bur- 
lingame, amazed. 

“Captain!” he called, puzzled. 
“‘There’s bees up here!” 

“Bees, hell!” Burlingame shouted. 
**Those are machine-gun bullets— 
get the hell down outa there!” 

At the tenth wide shot Daven- 
port, spotting from the lookout 
tower, howled, “‘Hit him!”’ 

This time, as if to please Daven- 
port, the shell found the trawler, 
slamming into the stern. A gush of 
brown smoke broke from the Jap, 
and a few sticks flew into the air. 
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**A beauty!” Davenport yelled. 
“No change in range—no change 
in range!” 

First Loader Freeman Myers, at 
the three-inch gun, was taking a 
shell from young Mike Harbin, 
when blood spurted from under 
Harbin’s helmet. The boy fell flat, 
face down, at Myers’ feet. The 
shell in Myers’ hand was ‘bloody; 
it was passed on automatically, 
and fired. 

The ammunition passers were 
staring at Harbin: “Damn it! 
Wake up!’ Myers yelled at them. 
The gun crew continued its work. 

Myers, passing with one foot 
touching Harbin’s leg, thought, 
“Lord, how quick a guy can die!” 

The Stlversides was scoring now. 
Flames were visible on the trawler, 
licking at a cloud of heavy black 
smoke. She turned toward the sub- 
marine in a last desperate attempt 
to save herself. It seemed the 
trawler’s intention to ram the sub- 
marine, to make her submerge in 
order to avoid this, or, perhaps, to 
try for a lucky shot that would 
sink her. 

Burlingame drew the Sitlversides 
away quickly to keep the same 
range, then whirled in a brilliant 
maneuver that put the trawler dead 
astern. 

The deck gun spun to the new 
angle. Davenport noticed that 
Arthur Clark, electrician’s mate 
acting as pointer, was tired and in 
pain from his foot. He tapped Clark 
on the shoulder, and took over the 
pointing. About eighty rounds had 
been fired, and it looked to him as 
though the enemy’s personnel had 
all been killed. Nevertheless, Dav- 
enport hurled shell after shell into 
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the burning trawler for another 
half hour. Finally, when it was ob- 
vious that the trawler would short- 
ly burn to the water, Burlingame 
broke off after an hour and fifteen 
minutes from the beginning of the 
engagement. 

But there was no exultation on 
the Silversides that night. 


YERS WAS in the poker game 
again, the game that lasted 
over a month without a break— 
always at least two of the original 
six were playing. The big ma- 
chinist’s mate was quite deaf, 
temporarily, as a result of the gun 
battle. Both his arms were swollen 
to twice their natural size from 
passing ammunition, and one arm 
was broken. He was unfit for duty, 
but he could play poker; the other 
players used a simple sign language 
when it was necessary to commu- 
nicate with him. 

The Silversides, below the surface, 
was nosing along the coast of Japan. 
Burlingame was arguing with Dav- 
enport. 

““Now look, Roy,” Burlingame 
said. ““We didn’t get a sun line this 
.morning, and, we. should get one 
this afternoon. There’s no one 
around, and anyway we have better 
lookouts than they have; we can 
sight them before they can sight 
— * 

So Davenport gave the order. 

Once surfaced, Davenport 
searched the waves carefully. As his 
gaze Came upon a spot to starboard 
and just forward of the beam, he 
stiffened, and shouted instantly: 

“Left full rudder! All ahead 
emergency !” 

He ran forward and yelled into 
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the announcer: “Periscope sighted 
on starboard bow!” 

Below, the crew froze where they 
stood. They expected to be hit by 
an enemy torpedo any second. 

Davenport asked, “Shall we fire 
at him?” 

“Yes, get a torpedo ready,” Bur- 
lingame said. 

As the Silversides pulled away at 
full speed, the Jap kept raising his 
periscope to see better, and thus 
aided Davenport in his quick “‘set- 
up” for firing as the range widened. 
The Jap now was almost a mile 
away. 

In the after torpedo room An- 
drew Smiley, torpedoman first 
class, reported, ““Ready!”’ 

Burlingame said: “Fire!” 

There was a sharp report and a 
smoky blast backward from the 
tube as compressed air sent the 
torpedo on its way. The torpedo 
left a f6aming streak down the 
middle of the submarine’s wake. It 
was headed directly for the Japa- 
nese periscope. 

“Reload!” Burlingame ordered. 

“Tube reloaded, sir,” the answer 
came from Smiley. Burlingame was 
startled. Smiley must have set a 
record on that reload. 

The small group on the bridge 
watched the sea with desperate 
attention. Davenport watched the 
enemy periscope through his glasses. 

Suddenly the periscope disap- 
peared. 

A long moment later the Silver- 
sides shuddered as if its bottom had 
scraped a sand bar. Then, still 
later, the men on the bridge heard 
a sharp explosion. 

Burlingame turned to Davenport. 
“Roy, we got him!” he exclaimed, 
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slapping Davenport on the back. 
Later he wrote a report: “Full 
credit for sighting and sinking the 
submarine should go to the officer 
of the deck, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Roy M. Davenport, U.S. 
N., who had the situation well in 
hand when the commanding officer 
arrived on the bridge.”” And Daven- 
port, months afterward, was award- 
ed the Silver Star. 

““Let’s get out of here and sub- 
merge,”’ Davenport urged. “Really, 
captain, this is too much of a 
strain.” 

This time Burlingame acceded. 


Be was shortly after the watch 
changed one afternoon, several 
days following the sinking of the 
Jap sub, that the Silversides found 
herself sharing the ocean with sev- 
eral enemy patrol boats and a great 
number of small fishing vessels in 
sight of the Japanese coast. This 
was a dangerous area not only be- 
cause of the patrol boats but also 
because of the fish nets which might 
become entangled with the sub- 
marine and give away her presence. 
' Each net had fastened to it one.or 
more bamboo poles perhaps ten 
feet long, weighted to stand up- 
right. These were festooned at the 
top with a bunch of grass or a 
Japanese flag, and served as mark- 
ers for the location of the nets. 
Burlingame was among them, 
cautiously raising his periscope now 
and then. He spotted a medium- 
sized ship several miles away, 
ducked his periscope and moved in, 
passing beneath the patrol vessels. 
When he was cleaz of these he was 
diverted suddenly by a flapping 
noise about the conning tower. 
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*“Now what the hell’s that?” Bur- 
lingame muttered. 

“Up periscope!” he ordered. 

He squatted and stared through 
the eyepieces as the periscope rose, 
Burlingame rising with it. He swept 
the periscope around quickly, stop- 
ping briefly when it was pointed 
aft. . 
“Take her down!” Burlingame 
directed the diving officer through 
the speaker to the control room. 

““We’re trailing a Japanese flag— 
we tangled in a fish net and we’re 
pulling one of those markers with a 
Jap flag on it!” Burlingame told 
Davenport. 

Davenport’s jaw dropped. 

“*A fishing vessel about five hun- 
dred yards away,” Burlingame con- 
tinued, his heavy brows drawn 
down, “must have seen his net 
being pulled through the water, 
because now he’s heading over to 
tell a patrol boat about it.” 

The patrol boat was only six 
hundred yards away. Burlingame 
expected to be depth-charged any 
minute. 

Burlingame took the Silversides 
deeper to try to rid it of the net 
with its Japanese flag. At the same 
time he turned the submarine and 
put on full submerged speed. Soon 
the Silversides was back“in approxi- 
mately her original position, and 
Burlingame again was baldly pok- 
ing up his periscope among the 
patrol boats. Then he sighted an- 
other freighter, steaming along ih 
the same direction as the other. 

Jubilantly, but with care, Bur- 
lingame began to close in. The 
freighter, of medium size, was a 
worthwhile target. 

Burlingame raised his periscope 
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again, cautiously, ‘Down _peri- 
scope!”’ he ordered quickly. 

As the shining steel periscope 
shaft slid downward into its well, 
Burlingame turned to Davenport. 

“There’s another freighter com- 
ing down the coast,” he said. “I 
think we can get them both.” 

- Burlingame put on all the speed 
he dared. 

‘Looks like we’re not going to 
get any closer,” he said finally. 

“Forward tubes ready!” he or- 
dered, and raised the periscope 
again for a tiny instant. 

Then: 

‘*Fire one!” 

Tom Keegan’s finger pressed the 
button. 

“Fire two!’ 

“Fire three!” 

“Up periscope!” 

The orders stepped on each 
other’s heels. Burlingame saw three 
narrow white lines, like rapidly un- 
rolling, streamers on the water, 
reaching for the freighter. 

Several minutes dragged by, then 
two heavy explosions, like the firing 
of two five-inch guns one after the 
other, made the Silversides stagger. 

The freighter burst at her stern, 
and again amidships. Heavy black 
smoke spurted from her vitals. She 
shuddered as if in grievous pain, 
and lurched toward the beach, 
with the two columns of smoke 
suddenly becoming one. 

“Hot damn!’ Burlingame ex- 
claimed. 

“How about a look, captain?” 
Dayenport pleaded eagerly. 

“All right,” Burlingame replied, 
stepping away from the periscope. 

Davenport looked, and let go 
the periscope with reluctance. He 
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turned back to Burlingame, grin- 
ning boyishly. “‘Boy, she’s smok- 
ing!” Davenport said. “‘Now let’s 
get the other one!” 

Burlingame, at the _ periscope 
once more, saw the second ship 
turning. He knew he would have to 
work fast. This one was larger. She 
had begun to turn away, then had 
swung back, like a football halfback 
reversing his field. 

Burlingame swung the Silversides 
around too. 

“Get tubes ready aft!” he or- 
dered. 

The ship and the submarine each 
completed a circle at the same time. 
Burlingame therefore was lined up 
for a stern shot, as he had craftily 
planned. 

“Range!” Burlingame snapped. 

The figure he gave was the maxi- 
mum distance at which a torpedo 
could be fired with any hope of 
hitting. 

‘Bearing 2 10!” 

“Angle on the bow—90 star- 
board !”” 

“Fire one! . . . Fire two!” 

The torpedomen struggling with 
the reload almost lost their footing 
as a tremendous blast rocked the 
submarine. This was the first 
freighter, blowing up in one great 
geyser of smoke and flame. 

Then Burlingame, watching, saw 
the second freighter gush fire, and 
two explosions followed. For the 
next few minutes the Silversides was 
rocked by a series of detonations. 

“Pull the plug!” Burlingame or- 
dered. “Let’s get the hell out of 
here ahead of those patrol boats!” 

The Stlversides swung her black 
nose around and glided away. She 
had sunk the two freighters. 
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Just BEFORE noon, Burlingame 
sighted a convoy of ships, and sub- 
merged quickly. 

*“We’ll have those for lunch,” he 
said. ““Torpedoes ready !” 

There were patrol boats along 
the convoy’s flanks, and destroy- 
ers were nearby, but Burlingame 
closed quietly toward the coast. 

The ships of the convoy were 
strung out, too far apart and too 
well protected to permit an attack 
on more than one. Burlingame 
chose the largest. She was a big 
merchantman, heavily laden. He 
closed in to short range and fired 
torpedoes. 

Burlingame, watching through 
the periscope, saw the first torpedo 
strike the merchantman under the 
stack. The freighter broke com- 
pletely in two and began to go 
down both bow and stern. 

Several patrol boats and de- 
stroyers began to converge. 

“Down periscope!’ Burlingame 
yelled. There would be no chance 
for a second look that day. 

“Stand by for depth charge!” 

The Silversides was in a tight 
spot. The surface craft had the 
submarine hemmed; there was no 
clear escape in any direction. Ex- 
plosions were tossing the ship from 
side to side, and water was grind- 
ing through the superstructure. 

In the maneuvering room Arthur 
Clark and Albert Gutzmer, each 
stripped to the waist and dripping 
sweat, worked as delicately as sur- 
geons, sliding the heavy levers in 
response to Burlingame’s com- 
mands. Davenport moved about, 
inspecting the ship and dropping a 
word of encouragement here and 
there. Eventually he retired to his 
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stateroom. He took his Bible from 
his desk, and read over the 91st 
and 46th Psalms. 

Alvin Mumme, the placid chief 
electrician’s mate, timed the depth 
charges by the maneuvering room 
clock, and kept the tally with his 
pencil on the door. He carried a 
hydrogen detector and made pe- 
riodic trips from end to end of the 
boat. The great batteries had not 
yet begun to heat, but might be 
giving off small amounts of hydro- 
gen. More than 3% per cent of hy- 
drogen in the air would be an ex- 
plosive mixture, and it was against 
this that Mumme was on guard. 

The day dragged on, minute by 
minute. It was not the explosions 
that bothered the crew so much as 
the waiting between. 

As the night aged, the air be- 
came stifling and foul. The “‘smok- 
ing light” had been on for hours 
but the air was blue from cigarettes 
that had been consumed before. 
Occasionally a jet of oxygen was 
let into the boat from the bullet- 
shaped tanks along the overhead. 

Radioman Albert H. Stegall, his 
lean face lined and older, reported 
after a long period of silence that 
the destroyers and their smaller 
snipers, the patrol boats, were far 
off and faint in his earphones. Bur- 
lingame raised the periscope. He 
swung it carefully around. There 
was nothing in sight but a dark, 
troubled sea. 

Burlingame gave the order to 
surface, and the Silversides bored 
out rapidly. 

Because of the long submergence, 
during which torpedoes had been 
fired and tanks vented inboard 
many times, air was compressed 
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4 in the boat to about five pounds 


above atmospheric pressure. Or- 
dinarily this excess pressure would 
be “bled out” slowly, but it was 
imperative to go topside at once 
to see how close the Japs were. 
Burl ngame gave the order to 
open the hatch. As the hatch was 
released, all the excess pressure 
within the submarine funneled into 
the conning tower to fight for 


egress. For a moment the conning | 


tower was a maelstrom of air. Two 
gales, coming from fore and aft in 
the ship, met in the control room 
and joined in an upward sweep 
that carried papers, charts and 
books along. 


ews Silversides was threading her 
way through one of the many 
groups of islands that stud the 
Pacific. The submarine stole under- 
water between two islands in a 


. mysterious area held by the Japa- 


nese. The land rose on both sides 
of the narrow channel, and Bur- 
lingame was unsure of the bottom 
beneath him. His only guide for 
this island group carried the nota- 
tion, ““This chart is not to be taken 
as a safe guide for navigation.” 

Burlingame was under the ad- 
ditional handicap of having no 
gyrocompass; this all-important in- 
strument was broken. In addition, 
the pit log was giving undependable 
readings. 

Breakers began to burst off the 
submarine’s port bow and beam. 
Burlingame called for a sounding. 
The report came, 115 fathoms. 
The second sounding was only 15 
fathoms. 

Then the fathometer went dead. 
“All back emergency!” Burlin- 
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game ordered, wiping sudden per- 
spiration from his face. 

The Stlversides shuddered and 
clanked as her motors abruptly re- 
versed, and she pulled laboriously 
backward. 

Burlingame hauled out of the 
channel at slow speed. At night, 
surfaced, he started in again. 
Maneuvering cautiously, he tried 
to keep a line approximately mid- 
way between the two islands. He 
was using the hand lead to make 
sure there was a safe depth of 
water beneath the ship. 

Morning found the Silversides 
safely through. Burlingame went 
to his stateroom. His face was lined 
from fatigue. Before undressing, he 
wrote the incident in his record, 
concluding: 

*‘What with the gyrocompass and 
the fathometer inoperative and the 
pit log erratic, the only advantage 
we had over Christopher Columbus 
was that the Santa Maria couldn’t 
back out with breakers ahead.” 


URING A leave in Australia, 
Burlingame headed for the 
gay life of one of the big cities. His 
stay there was cut short, however. 
One night while he was dancing 
at a club frequented by officers of 
all the services, he was fascinated 
by the expensive uniform on an 
American’ standing at the edge of 
the dance floor. Burlingame danced 
by him several times to inspect the 
hand: _ ly tailored uniform in de- 
tail. nen his gaze reached the 
gentleman’s lower extremities Bur- 
lingame halted and gave the other 
officer an astonished look, for he 
was wearing boots and spurs. 
“Pardon me, friend,” Burling- 
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ame said politely, “but where is 
your horse?”’ 

The officer stared, his features 
stiff and red. 

“And where,” he queried haught- 
ily, “is your ship?” 

*‘My ship,’’ Burlingame an- 
swered good-humoredly, “has been 
a hell of a lot closer to Japan than 
your horse has.” 

Only then did Burlingame no- 
tice that he was addressing a 
major general. He danced on, and 
left the night club quickly. 


€y'5 MORNING George Platter, a 
21-year-old fireman third 
class, sought out Thomas Moore, 
the thin, sandy-haired pharmacist’s 
mate. Platter’s square, dark face 
was set with pain. 

“Moore,” he said, “I got an 
awful pain in the gut.” 

“Where does it hurt?” 
asked. Platter pointed. 

**Here, lie on this bunk,’”’ Moore 
said. ‘‘Now, does it hurt here?” he 
asked again, probing with a fore- 
finger. The husky boy nodded, his 
teeth clenched. 

Moore soberly scratched abcve 
his forehead, where the hair was 
growing thin. He said, “It’s appen- 
dicitis, all right.” 

Thomas Moore was a_ good 
pharmacist’s mate, one of the 
best, which is to say that his medi- 
cal capability was about equivalent 
to that of a trained nurse of the 
same experience. He was 22 years 
old. 

He diagnosed Platter’s case with 
certainty. After his four months’ 
course in nursing at the San Diego 
Naval Hospital, he had served his 
apprenticeship for five months in 
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the surgery ward, then spent a full 
year assisting in the operating room 
itself. He estimated that he had 
seen some two thousand appendec- 
tomies performed, and he believed 
he could do the operation himself 
if necessary. 

He went to Burlingame’s room. 

“Captain, Platter has appendi- 
citis pretty bad,” he said’ bluntly. 

Burlingame stroked his beard, 


- staring at Moore. ““My God, son,” 


he said, “‘do you realize we couldn’t 
be closer to the highway to Tokyo? 
It would take several days to get 
back to base.” 

Moore shook his head. “I’m 
afraid it would burst before we got 
back, sir.”’ 

That evening Burlingame sur- 
faced, hoping that fresh air might 
help the patient. Instead, Platter’s 
condition grew worse. Moore pre- 
pared to operate. 

The wardroom was to be the * 
operating room. Platter was to lie 
on the wardroom table, which 
when pulled out to its fullest ex- 
tension was only five and a half feet 
long by three feet wide. A piece of 
ironing board was fixed to lengthen 
the table 3o that the patient could 
stretch out. 

Moore laid out his equipment. 
A pharmacist’s mate is not sup- 
posed to replace a physican; he is 
expected only to give first aid until 
a physician can be reached. How- 
ever, in his locker he had eight 
hemostats (bleeder clamps), two 
standard Navy surgical knives, and 
other common medical tools. There 
were no retractors to hold back the 
open lips of the incision, so Moore 
had to devise a crude pair by 
bending spoons at right angles. 
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Assistants would be needed, and 
Moore passed the word for volun- 
teers. A large group answered. 
Ether cans, spinal anesthetic, gauze, 
sponges, and all the other necessaries 
were ready. Platter was carried in 
and laid on the table in the hot 
glare of the bare bulbs. 

Burlingame, meanwhile, had or- 
dered the submarine submerged. 
The Silversides was now in a zone of 
enemy operations, and it would be 
disastrous to be surprised by an 


‘enemy plane or ship while the 


operation was in progress. Also, 
Burlingame knew that by diving 
he would eliminate practically all 
motion of the sea against the ship. 

Led by Davenport, the assistants 
kept up a running commentary of 
humor as Moore administered the 
spinal anesthetic. Platter grinned 
weakly. Burlingame looked in, 
told a crisp and indelicate joke, 
and went back to the conning 
tower. Platter laughed then. “‘Cut 
that out, damn it,” Moore said, 
as his patient’s belly started to 
shake with mirth. 

Moore located the appendix by 
the ancient rule of thumb: little 
finger on umbilicus, thumb on 
point of hipbone, drop index finger 
straight down and its tip points to 
the appendix. 

He took twenty minutes to com- 
plete the incision. He straightened 
and took a deep breath, then bent 
over Platter again. Perspiration 
was running from his hair where 
it receded steeply back from his 
high forehead. 

After an hour Burlingame came 
in again. 

““How’s it going?”’ he asked. 
Moore’s light, reddish eyebrows 
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‘were down. “Cut through six lay- 


ers, sir,” he replied, “but I haven’t 
found the damn appendix yet.” 

Noticing that Moore appeared 
perfectly calm, Burlingame said, 
““Well, if it doesn’t worry you, it 
doesn’t worry me.” 

Another half hour passed, and 
Davenport sent word to the con- 
ning tower that the appendix had 
been found at last. Then he went 
to the forward torpedo room, 
where a large group waited quietly. 
The entire ship’s company was up. 

Moore’s troubles were only be- 
ginning now. It developed that the 
appendix, which looked as if it 
were just about to burst, was at- 
tached to the section of the upper 
colon which lay underneath. De- 
taching the appendix from the in- 
testine, Moore discovered, was 
going to be a long and tedious job. 
He set to work, slicing away a 
small section, then tying it off to 
prevent excessive bleeding. 

Moore worked slowly, making 
sure that each of his ties was firm. 
Platter’s intestines were bother- 
some too. They continually pushed 
against the abdomen wall, pro- 
truding through the incision so 
that Moore would have to shove 
them back. 

“Say, I can wiggle my toes now,” 
Platter said suddenly. 

Moore called for a can of ether. 
The spinal anesthetic was wearing 
off. 

In a moment Platter gasped and 
began to moan. ‘He could feel 
Moore’s fingers tugging within him 
now. He picked up a can of ether 
in. weak fingers, and managed to 
tap Moore on the head with it. 
Moore let the appendix go for a 
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moment, and began to apply ether. 
He directed Davenport and- Det- 
mers to relieve him as Platter lost 
consciousness. The ether fumes be- 
gan to permeate the ship. 

The second hour had passed 
when Moore got the appendix en- 
tirely free and laid it triumphantly 
aside. 

“‘Now it'll be easy,” he said, and 
smiled broadly. “I recognize it 
now,” he added. ““That’s an appen- 
dix! Gangrenous, too.” 

In four hours the job was finally 
done. 


cy" MORNING smoke was sighted 
on the horizon. Burlingame 
closed in until he could distinguish 
the tops of the masts of several 
‘large merchant ships. 

The Stlversides was still on the 
surface. Burlingame studied the 
glassy sea. 

“We can’t make a_ periscope 
attack in a sea like this,” he de- 
cided. ‘“They’d see our feather, sure 
as hell. We'll wait around until 
dark, then let ’em have it.” 

At sunset the Silversides sub- 
merged. As twilight gathered, the 
submarine lay beneath the sea and 
let the convoy approach. The Six 
forward torpedo tubes were ready. 

Burlingame and his officers were 
absorbed in this chase. Since the 
beginning of their first patrol it 
had been the ambition of all of 
them to attack an entire convoy, 
‘ alone. 

A patrol boat turned suddenly 
and headed directly for the sub- 
marine’s position. 

“He must have picked up our 
screws,” Burlingame muttered. 

The convoy began to. wheel 
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away in the start of a zigzag. The 
change in course, executed in slow, 
beautiful precision, left some of the 
ships passing ahead of the Silversides, 
The fat merchantmen moved in a 
straight line, chain fashion, like 
ducks on a belt in a shooting gallery, 

Burlingame glanced about the 
conning tower. 

“Well, let’s go,”” he said. “‘Let’s 
get rid of these fish.” 

Keegan put his finger on the 
firing button. 

- Burlingame said: 

“Fire!” 

And again, immediately: 

“Fire!” 

Torpedoes were fired to hit all 
ships of the convoy and as they 
went down their tracks in the moon- 
light their wakes indicated suc- 
cessful trips. 

Burlingame pulled in the peris- 
cope and fled. If the patrol boat did 
not actually know now that the sub- 
marine was present, it would know 
in a few seconds. 

Davenport dropped to the con- 
trol room. Long seconds had 
passed since the firing of the first 
torpedo. Suddenly. five explosions, 
one after the other, rattled the 
Silversides. 

After the fifth explosion, Stegall 
turned his head toward Burlingame 
from the sound gear and grinned. 

“The screws of three of the 
freighters have stopped, captain,” 
he reported. 

Burlingame looked longingly at 
the periscope shaft. 

“Damn it,” he said ruefully. 
“We can only claim damage for 
these three babies, and I’m as sure 
as hell we’ve sunk ’em!” 

*‘What the hell happened to the 
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sixth fish?’’ he suddenly inquired 
at large. 

Smiley ran into the control 
room, looking worried. He went 
to Davenport. 

“There’s a torpedo.jammed half- 
way out of the tube,” he said, 
breathing hard. 

Davenport kept his face expres- 


-sionless as he hurried to inform 


Burlingame. He knew that if the 
captive torpedo were not “armed” 
already, it soon would be, and the 
ship might be blown up any 
second. Very shortly, everyone in 
the submarine knew it, too. 

Davenport was as worried about 
the crew’s morale as he was about 
the danger from the torpedo. He 
knew that while the crew was in 
such a state of mind, any small 
mishap that occurred could con- 
ceivably start a panic that might 
result in the loss of the ship and all 
the lives in it. 

“Ill go up forward and see if 


the fish is really jammed in ‘the, 


tube,” he told Burlingame. “If it 
is, I think the best thing to do is to 
try to fire it when we can, and get 
rid of it. If it does go off as it 
leaves the ship, maybe it won’t 
damage us quite so much.” 

There was no doubt in Smiley’s 
mind as to whether the torpedo was 
still in the tube. He knew it was. 
- Davenport, because he knew that 
nothing could be done about the 
dangling torpedo at the moment, 
decided that his best course was to 
convince the crew that it was not 
in the tube at all. 

“Now, look here,” he argued 
with Smiley. ““The amount of im- 
pulse pressure we used was suffi- 
cient to force the fish completely 
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out of the tube, even if it, didn’t 
run.” 

“But the outer door—” Smiley 
began. 

“That same thing happened to 
me a couple of times when I was 
torpedo officer of another sub- 
marine,” Davenport interrupted. 
“You get barnacles and foreign 
growths into the operating mech- 
anism so it prevents proper opera- 
tion of the door. 

“There’s no torpedo there,” he 
concluded. “‘You only think there 
is, just because the door won’t 
close.” | 

Smiley said, “Yes, Mr. Daven- 
port.” 

The executive officer went back 
to the control room. There Bur- 
lingame questioned him closely. 

“Well, is the fish in the tube, or 
not?” he demanded. 

“1 don’t think so,” Davenport 
said. 

“Are you, sure?” 
persisted. 

“No,” Davenport admitted. “But 
I think it’s out.” 

Depth charges were rumbling 
distantly. The patrol boats were 
expected to make a closer contact 
with the submarine at any minute, 
and every man in the Stlversides was 
constantly aware that a depth 
charge, if it came near enough, 
could detonate the dangling tor- 
pedo and blow the submarine to 
bits. 

The air inside the submarine was 
becoming foul, and smoking was 
stopped. In this intense and choking 
atmosphere men labored and wait- 
ed for three hours. 

It appeared at length that the 
pursuing patrol boats had hopeless- 
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ly lost the submarine’s track, so 
Burlingame surfaced in order to 
make the maximum speed out of 
the area. Smiley went topside to 
look for the dangling torpedo, but 
it was too dark to see. At dawn 
Burlingame submerged again and 
loafed along throughout the day, 
studying what he should do next. 
All this time the crew was tense 
about the dangling torpedo. 

Burlingame took the risk of sur- 
facing before dark, to learn once 
and for .all whether the torpedo 
was in the tube or not. 

Smiley and all the officers went 
topside and peered into the sea 
from the bow. The water was clear, 
and they could see the head of the 
torpedo protruding from the tap- 
ering side of the ship. 

Torpedoman Walter Czerwinski 
was dropped into the water in a 
sling to try to disarm the torpedo 
so that there would be no chance 
for it to explode. He found the fish 
was in such a posifion that he 
couldn’t get the arming gear off. 
He came back on board, and it 
was decided then that the torpedo 
would have to be disengaged from 
the tube by refiring it. 

“We need just enough men in 


the forward room to make the > 


room watertight and fire the fish,” 
Burlingame said. Smiley, Duck- 
worth, Torpedoman Third Class 
Paul Dennis, and Junior Clark 
volunteered. 

Dennis closed and dogged down 
the watertight door while Smiley 
and Duckworth flung the bulkhead 
flappers to close off the ventilating 
pipes from the rest of the ship. 

Smiley stood between the tubes. 
Duckworth put his finger on the 
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firing key, and Dennis picked up 
the telephone. 

“Has anyone got anything to 
say?” Smiley asked, looking into 
each face. 

There was a low-voiced chorus: 
“Let ’er go!” 

“Report to the bridge that we’re 
ready for firing,” Smiley directed 
Dennis. 


Burlingame’s voice came back 


through the intraship speaker: 

““All back emergency!” 

There was a rising throb of 
motors and the submarine shud- 
dered as the Diesels went into re- 
verse at top speed. 

The speaker crackled again: 

**Fire.”’ 

Duckworth pressed the key. 
There was the familiar loud snap, 
like the smashing of a paper bag 
full of wind. 

The ship lurched slightly. 

A thin wake spurted from the 
bow of the sub, went off into the 
distance, and disappeared. 

" In the torpedo room, the four 
men were laughing uncontrollably. 

Smiley held his shaking sides. 
“Well,” he gasped, “she’s gone, 
and we still got the bow!” 


7 Paciric Fleet gives the Navy 
Cross only once; when a man 
earned this highest Fleet award a 
second time he was given a gold 
star in lieu of the medal. A cere- 
mony. was arranged for presenta- 
tion of the gold star to Burlingame 
shortly after the return of the 
Silversides to Pearl Harbor, but the 
hour slipped Burlingame’s mind 
while he was yarning with other 
skippers in the submarine base 
officers’ bar. He received the 
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award later, without ceremony, in 
the office of the chief of staff. 
Meanwhile the statisticians at 
the submarine base totaled up the 
Silverside’s record. She had sunk, 
by conservative count, more than 
60 thousand tons and damaged 
over 35 thousand tons more— 
which made her one of the leaders 
in an outstanding submarine force. 


On a morning some days later 
a silent group of officers in khaki 
watched the Silversides stand into 


the channel, turn her narrow 
length about, and point for the 
open sea. Burlingame waved good- 
by from the bridge. The Silversides 
rounded a bend, passed the en- 
trance buoys, and headed again 
toward enemy waters. 


Pig Boat Perils 


HE QrFicers of a pig boat, as subs 
oe are called in the Navy, became 
chummy with some Army airmen at 
one of the ports thev visited and the 
latter graciously invited the sub-men 
for a flight in a new type plane. 

The plane made a_ remarkably 
smooth takeoff and the first quarter 
hour of the trip was like drifting in a 
row boat on a placid mill pond. 

Then the fliers turned on the excite- 

nt. They did snap rolls and slow 
rolls, wing-overs and hammerhead 
stalls, inverted spins and spirals . . . in 
short, the business. 

The sub-men were scared stiff, but 
they gritted their teeth and rode it out. 
When the plane landed, the airmen 
solicitously asked how the sub-men 
enjoyed their trip. In reply, the Navy 
men invited them for a short cruise on 
the pig boat. 

The airmen accepted with alacrity. 
When they got aboard the pig boat, 
the conning tower was closed and they 
were led below. They got a big kick 
out of watching the complicated ma- 


_chinery put in motion to take them 


below the surface. The first half hour 


was just like riding the swing on the 
front porch at home; they hardly knew 
they were under the sea. 

Then suddenly things started to go 
wrong. The skipper barked commands, 
and officers and crew members hurried 
about, pulling levers like mad. The 
airmen were scared stiff—especially 
when a seaman shouted that the depth 
gauge was stuck and the skipper gave 
the ominous order to blow everything. 

The fliers were hurried up the ladder 
to the conning tower . . . there was one. 
chance in a hundred they could be 
saved. When they insisted they 
wouldn’t leave until everybody else did, 
they were told, “Skipper’s orders.” 

“When I give the command, push 
your way out that hatch and keep your 
eyes closed or the backwash will blind 
you,” ordered the skipper. 

The airmen closed their eyes and 
pushed frantically through the hatch. 
When they stopped thrashing their 
arms about and sputtering in the effort 
to save themselves, they opened their 
eyes to find that the submarine had 
never left the dock! 

—Ser. Ricuarp Harritry 
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Farewell and Hail: Now that Ar- 
nold Gingrich, Executive Editor of 
Coronet, has gone to live in Europe, 
he’ll be providing us and you with the 
best there is in European literary and 
artistic talent’. . . Roy Chapman 
Andrews (Meet Your Ancesiors, page 47) 
has chased whales, shot tigers, written 
books, and substituted for newscaster 
Lowell Thomas on the radio . . . It’s 
no secret that Irving Hoffman, who 
“Grins and Shares” them with you 
every month, is nearsighted. A friend 
of his once held up thumb and fore- 
finger with nothing between them, and 
asked: “What do you think of this 
diamond, Irving?” “Beautiful,” said 
Hoffman, “where did you get it?” . . . 
The day before the atom bomb burst, 
Robert E. Sherwood (Japan: Our New 
Frontier, page 4) was outlining for us 
some of his ideas on America’s place in 
the Pacific. When the war ended we 
couldn’t rest until he had written them 
down so you could see them, too. 


About Writers and Readers: 
Paul Gallico (The Army-Navy Classic, 
page 28) has 147 acres of farmland in 
New Jersey. Someone else does the 
work while Paul sits around looking ex- 
hausted. His article on the Army-Navy 
football games is a bit of a birthday 
present to the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy, which was one hundred years old 
on October 10th .. . Phil Drotning 
(Top Man in the Deep Sea, page 86) has 
been in journalism for thirteen years, 
but he doesn’t feel old. He’s 24... 
From India comes a note in which a 
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homesick soldier says, in part: 
pictures to my mind make Corong 
the best magazine on the market 
day” ... And from France a fifteet 
year-old boy writes: “I was able 
know your magazine which interest 
me very much and now I am a regula 
reader of it...” 


We're Happy We Were Wre 

In our story of the USS Wahoo in ti 
October issue (Salute to the Wahoo) 
reported the loss of the submarine ang 
its heroic men. After the issue had gone 
to press, we learned that Commander 
Richard Hetherington O’Kane and 
nine of his crew had been rescued from 
a Jap prison camp. For once we sayy 
“Thank God we were wrong!” 


Snapskots of Pictures: The orig 
inal of Douglass Crockwell’s “Duteli 
Girl” (page 27) is being presente 
to Queen Wilhelmina of the Nethes 
lands . . . Daycoach (page 145) 
Stevan Dohanos’ favorite painting ¢ 
the many he has done. It is one of thé 
few he has hanging in his own home 
. We feel we should tell you th 
you very narrowly missed having ya 
picture among those in An Ameri¢ 
Album (page 71), because our editor 
spent more than six months looking 
for American , faces - . . Coverling 
Lavone Mullinger was in Hollywood 
visiting her sister Donna Reed, whem 
Mead-Maddick got one look at he 
outdoor beauty and ran for 
cameras. Lavone is headed for bigi 
things cinema-wise. ' 
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because there’s a certain witchery and bustle in 
the air "long about Christmas time that no other season 
seems quite to match—for brightness, for excitement. 


You can’t put your finger on it... . .there’s a lot wrong) 
with the world. But in the hearts of individual men and 
women and children, Christmas is expectation, humorous 
confusion, warm contacts renewed. It puts spice into | 
souls and good cheer, courage into hearts. 


All these things brew into one intangible quality called | ; 
“Christmas Spirit.” And that has nothing to do with | 
paying one’s bills or behaving honorably in an emer- | 
gency. It has to do with the welling-up, all of a sudden, 
of sincere good feeling in one man for his fellow-man. 


Part of the handshake, part of the showing that fellow, 

there, that you like him is in giving him a gift. 

Doesn’t have to be the biggest gift for the biggest 

feeling of friendship, either. Just a token that 

says it for you. Like a share in your : 

own pleasure like a share in the t 
pleasure that you get out of Coronet. 





~URONET'S SPECIAL HOLIDAY RATES 


$2.75 for the first 1-yr. subscription > ~. y “ 
2.25 for each ADDITIONAL 1-yr. subscription emg” amet 
1.50 for each yearly Military subscription tnd — " om 
Enter your own and your gift subscriptions on the handy . 
order-envelope in this issue and mail today to Coronet, rf * 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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There is something in the autumn that 
is native to my blood— 


Touch of manner, hint of mood; 
And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the 
crimson keeping time. 
A Vagabond Song, Biss CARMAN 
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